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PREFACE 


At its 23rd General Council, held in Debrecen, Hungary, in August 1997, the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches called for a Committed Process of Recognition, Education, Confession and Action 
regarding Economic Injustice and Ecological Destruction (. Processus Confessionis). As a first step in 
the implementation of that mandate, it was decided to produce a booklet for the attention of member 
churches -and the wider Christian community- explaining about the processus confessionis and 
challenging our constituency to develop economic literacy and start analysing what is going on in the 
global economic crisis, as well as looking for responses to the crisis. 

The present brochure, which accompanies the booklet, is a compilation of background documents to 
go further in the understanding of the issue. 

The first text, by WARC General Secretary Dr Milan Opocensky, is a history of the issue within 
WARC, i.e. of the whole project ‘Reformed Faith and Economic Justice’ which originated soon after 
Seoul 22nd General Council and was already underway in 1992. 

The second and third texts are two of the study texts produced before the General Council for the 
delegates to the council to prepare for the main issues: ‘Reformed Faith and Economic Justice’ and, 
‘Creation and Justice’. 

We have then inserted a copy of Debrecen Proceedings Section II Report. Section II, entitled Justice 
for All Creation, was the section in which the participants in the General Council discussed, among 
other matters, the issue of economic injustice and ecological destruction, and decided to call for the 
processus confessionis. The full text of this call, which was unanimously approved by the General 
Council assembly, is to be found in this report. 

The fifth document is an analysis by Dr Bob Goudzwaard of the whole process within WARC and an 
explanation and development of the basic directions and requirements for the implementation of the 
Debrecen mandate, both on theological and practical levels. 

Finally, Dr Gordon Douglass’s paper on Globalization is a thorough explanation of the economic 
phenomena involved in economic globalization and their moral and material consequences. 

We hope that these will meet your needs and raise your interest, providing you with tools of analysis 
to understand in a wider sense the economic crisis in your own context, and to resist its evil 
consequences for people and for creation. 


Dr Park Seong-Won 

Programme Coordinator for the Processus Confessionis 
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TOWARDS AN ECONOMY OF LIFE 
History of the WARC Project ‘Reformed Faith and Economic Justice’ 


Soon after the 22nd General Council in Seoul WARC started to deal with global economic 
injustice in the context of Christian faith. Several issues of Reformed World (Volume XLI pp 181-212; 
XLII pp 70-116) were devoted to this question. 

In 1992 a small consultation was convened in Geneva which was supposed to design a project 
for the years to come. A letter addressed to the WARC member churches says: ‘We want to listen to 
the laments, the prophetic critique, the commandments and the visionary expressions of hope for the 
hopeless in the Bible. We want to turn to the sources of our faith in order to resist the temptation to 
accept a status quo which is unbearable for many and unsustainable for all in the long run. God the 
Creator entrusts humans, male and female equally, with responsibility to care for the earth and for each 
other. The Bible relates to economic questions throughout. It speaks of justice as central to God’s will. 
Prophets call the people not to adjust to sinful structures, to repent and create institutions which protect 
the rights of the poor. Jesus himself, in his life and teachings, fulfilled the prophetic message of 
liberation in his solidarity with the poor. Likewise the Church has been requested to preach this 
message of liberation to the present poor and marginalized. Our belief in the Holy Spirit which renews 
creation empowers us to keep being ecclesia reformata and semper reformanda. The Holy Spirit 
sustains us in the hope that history has not ended, that the world does not end in a huge catastrophe but 
that Christ is the Alpha and Omega’ {Reformed World, 1992, 71f.). 

Later on, the Executive Committee of the WARC, meeting in Pittsburgh 1994, adopted a 
programme of regional conferences which proposed to test the working hypothesis. The first meeting 
of this kind took place in Manila (Philippines). 

Manila (March 1995) 

The meeting drew attention to rapid economic growth which, however, is only beneficial to a 
small minority. It is not possible to ignore the contradiction between growth and poverty. 70-80% of 
the poor people of this world live in Asia. Poverty manifests itself in massive unemployment and in the 
painful exclusion of millions of people from the process of production. The population pays a high price 
for the Structural Adjustment Programmes prescribed by the IMF and World Bank. All this has 
consequences for the environment which is poisoned and threatened. These facts need to be 
remembered by those who admire the development of the so-called Asian tigers (Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, etc.). The economy of Asian countries is marked by deregulation and privatization, and the 
growing influence of money leads to the commodification of life. In this situation, everything becomes 
a commodity. The mass media create artificial needs. Economic injustice creates cultural injustice. The 
indigenous cultures are not respected. 

The consultation in Manila appealed to churches and individual Christians in Asia to leave the 
mainstream of economic life and to resist the culture of prevailing trends. Christians are encouraged 
to develop their own life style which would differ from consumerism. It is necessary to open space for 
the participation of women in economic life which is usually male-dominated. It is necessary to 
formulate new principles of international economic order. The main question is not to maintain the 
global market but whether or not the questions of poverty and of the deteriorating environment are 
effectively tackled. The competition struggle and the spirit of the market are in contradiction to the 
Reformation principles of grace and community. It is necessary to examine critically the connection 
which supposedly exists between Reformed faith and prevailing economic injustice. The question 
emerges in which way the Calvinist ethos has contributed to the trend of competition. 

The report suggests a holistic interpretation of the socio-economic situation. It recommends 
creating cooperatives in order to strengthen the community spirit. The market has been established to 
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promote life. Money is not the highest value. Human desire should not be manipulated at the cost of 
cultural identity. The ecological movements in Asia help to mobilize the people to strive for a 
sustainable economic system. There is a real danger that limitless growth and competition could 
transform the entire planet into a desert. We should not give up the conviction that people are guided 
also by other motives than by the idea of profit. Ideas such as love, compassion, justice, concern for the 
environment and common sense may influence economic decisions. In Asia many activities are still 
geared in the first place to need and not to profit. The sources of hope are the anti-system movements: 
women’s movement, tribal movements, farmers’ movement, civic organizations. All these people do 
not want to be passive victims and they become subjects of actions. Christians should be guided by the 
following ethical criteria: love, which takes into consideration neighbours and community, life in 
harmony, and communion with every creature in the common household of God. We are called to be 
God’s co-workers, to cultivate human life and to maintain the integrity of creation. 

The participants in Manila appealed to the Christians of the North to consider that their 
profit-oriented economies impose an unbearable burden on the global economy and on poor people in 
the world. God’s Covenant with earth and with people is violated. Christians are challenged to join in 
the struggle for an alternative society. It is necessary to refuse the concentration of power, the 
recolonization of other parts of the world and of life based on the exploitation of resources and human 
labour. 

Kitwe (October 1995) 

In October 1995 a conference of church representatives in Southern Africa took place in the 
Mindolo Centre in Kitwe (Zambia). The working hypothesis that injustice today means exclusion from 
the contemporary economic mechanism was examined. It seems that large parts of Africa have already 
been declared dead as far as the global economic map and the global economic plans of G-7 countries 
are concerned. The dreams and hopes kindled at the time of independence have turned into a long and 
harrowing winter of despair. Global economic world-views contain a hidden premise that the peoples 
from the South have no right to their own labour and that they have to be subservient to market forces. 
The indigenous cultures have lost the power to reform economic practices because they have been 
turned into commodities. Creative elements are gradually disappearing under the weight of imported 
Western cultures. Cultural homogenization is underway as all the cultural boundaries fall to a 
commodity culture in which everything can be bought and sold. National states lose gradually the 
possibility of protecting democracy and economic autonomy. Small enterprises and cooperatives cannot 
be developed and maintained if they are not protected by the state from the multinational corporations. 
Money flows from the South to the rich North to enrich the North still further. The systematic 
impoverishment of Africa has led many people to lose their capacity for self-help and 
self-employment. 

The relationship between economy and faith is not obvious because the economy operates in 
an impersonal and abstract way. In the 16th century John Calvin saw the market economy as a product 
of human ingenuity. Today, the global market economy has been sacralized and elevated to an imperial 
throne. The global market economy has changed plans with the human beings who created it. By 
redefining what it means to be human it has become the creator of human beings. It usurps the 
sovereignty of God, claiming a freedom that belongs to God alone. The idolatrous and dehumanizing 
nature of contemporary global economy is seen in the exclusion of Africa and Africans from the human 
family. However, according to Calvin, the ultimate goal of human economic activity is to promote 
mutual intercourse among human beings. 

Managers of the world economy often talk of the ‘sacrifices’ that must be made. Africans are 
among those sacrificed. They live on a crucified continent as people to be sacrificed. The humanity of 
Africans and the future of their children play no role in the global economy. In Africa not only human 
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beings are sacrificed but also nature. The southern hemisphere is considered to be a dumping ground 
for toxic waste. 

The consultation in Kitwe called back to the gospel for the poor. We need to rediscover 
Reformed concern for mutuality and equality in the economic system, and traditional African resources 
of community and ‘ubuntu’. According to Desmond Tutu ‘ubuntu’ is about the essence of being human. 
It is a gift which Africa can offer to the world. It includes hospitality, caring for others, willingness to 
go the extra mile. A person is a person through another person. ‘My humanity is caught up, bound up 
and inextricable in yours. When I dehumanize you, I inexorably dehumanize myself.’ The solitary 
human being is a contradiction in terms. 

The participants in Kitwe confess their share of guilt and responsibility for the situation today. 
It is necessary to decide between loyalty to mammon and faithfulness to God. The real poverty in Africa 
caused by the unjust economic system is not only an ethical problem. It becomes a theological issue 
and calls for status confessionis. In the mechanism of today’s world economy the gospel for the poor 
is in jeopardy. 

San Jose (May 1996) 

The third regional meeting took place in San Jose (Costa Rica) in May 1996. In Latin America 
globalization is an obstacle in the development of relationships between people. In the economic sphere 
we can observe an asymmetric growth. In Latin America there is no access to the capital and technology 
which are needed for integral development. The gospel is often being misused by great powers as a 
means of conquest and for political and economic domination. Still today the relationship of the 
churches in the First World to the church denominations in Latin America is paternalistic and not 
partnership-like. The consequence of the economic situation is hopelessness and loss of the capability 
of creating utopias. People give up their dreams and that leads to an individualistic stance. People who 
have no vision of a better future can be more easily controlled. The problems which concern the whole 
of Latin America can be described in the following way: the culture of corruption; monopolization by 
minorities which do not use land in a productive way; militarism; rapid change of technologies; external 
debt which becomes an ‘endless debt’. The debt steadily grows and makes it impossible to direct 
financial means to other priorities. 

The Old Testament contains the clear commandment of God that the land is to be distributed 
justly (Numbers 26:53-56). The New Testament challenges us to care for the poor and warns against 
the accumulation of wealth. Economy is the central theme in the ministry of Jesus who identified with 
marginalized groups. This solidarity led to conflict with the rulers and brought Jesus to the cross. In 
many ways the findings of the consultation in San Jose are complementary to the preceding meetings 
in Manila and Kitwe. They confirm the working hypothesis that exclusion is the principal feature of 
injustice today. 

Geneva (May 1996) 

The international consultation held in Geneva evaluated the process of the regional meetings. 
It prepared a study text for the delegates of the 23rd General Council, which is reproduced in full in 
next chapter. The working paper confesses the guilt of the Reformed tradition concerning the economic 
order which is oppressive and which causes misery and death to many. It is time to examine economic 
principles and activities in the light of faith. The conversion of personal relationships and life style is 
indispensable, as well as a new direction in the churches and in the society. It is necessary to change 
the world economic order and to seek a new economy which affirms life for all. The consultation 
declared that the affirmation of life, commitment to resistance against injustice and the struggle for 
transformation are an inseparable part of Reformed faith and confession today. 

With thanksgiving we acknowledge the abundance of life offered to us by. God and accept our 
responsibilities to nurture the life of the household of God and to care for creation. With distress we 
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view the current distortions that make the household the servant of the economy. Although it claims 
universality, the newly emerging global economy creates enslavement and injustice. 

This situation can be compared to the unleashing of the idol Moloch. The consequence is 
exclusion, injustice and death, the denial of God’s blessing. Care for the household is driven out by 
greed and the competition for individual survival. The abundance of God’s creation is limited by the 
demands of the market. Everything has a price that can be paid only by those with the money to become 
consumers. In place of care for creation we find exploitation. In place of the order of creation we find 
the disorder of injustice. 

Hearing the pleas of the deprived and excluded, we seek to understand the mechanisms of their 
misfortune. We witness today a process of globalization, promoted by improvements in transportation 
and communications technology coupled with the use of mass media to reach ‘new markets’. Through 
advertising, cultures around the world are converted into markets. Autonomous peoples are transformed 
into consumers. The trade and payments agreements that have facilitated this process provide the basis 
for the transcendence of transnational corporations over the limitations of national boundaries and 
cultures. The pressure of ‘competitiveness’ has been loosed on the world. 

The claims made for this new global economy are that it will bring the peoples of the world into 
the global marketplace where they can freely choose among abundance. We find, however, that the 
globalization of the market economy has been accompanied by the denial of the expectations of 
development. There has been an institutionalization of the transfer of wealth from the South to the 
North, leading to the exclusion of millions of people from an economy that was supposed to meet their 
needs. 

We can no longer believe that economic globalization is merely a process of extending the 
structures and benefits of the economy of the industrial countries of the North to the rest of the world. 

The driving force of globalization is the relentless accumulation of capital. Its vehicles are 
transnational corporations and financial institutions. Through the press and media, we are told that the 
welfare of these corporations is more important than the welfare of the household of God. 

Until the changes in 1989-90, globalization was to some extent restricted by the existence of 
the Soviet bloc and the Council for Mutual Economic Cooperation (COMECON). While the system 
in Central and Eastern Europe was not a real alternative to the emerging global market system, for many 
people around the world its existence was nonetheless a source of hope because it provided 
employment, education and health for all its citizens. It introduced trade relations with the Third World 
that were fairer than those offered by Western countries. 

Globalization has resulted in a massive debt crisis for developing countries. As a condition for 
loans with which to repay debts, the indebted countries are required to implement Structural Adjustment 
Programmes (stipulated mostly by the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund). As a 
consequence, national budgets for health, education and social services are drastically reduced. Priority 
is given to the repayment of debts, although in fact it is only the interest that is being paid while the 
debt remains as a means of domination. 

The sovereignty of nation states is put into question. National control over domestic policy has 
been largely lost with the signing of trade agreements and the consolidation of their power by 
transnational corporations. As governments have reduced trade barriers and other restrictions, they have 
also reduced their ability to act in the interests of their citizens. 

Economies such as those of the island states of the Caribbean and South Pacific, too small to 
be sources of wealth in and of themselves, find new roles in the global economy as money laundries 
as well as tourist resorts. This is a significant function, since only a small percentage of global currency 
flows is actually required to finance trade in real goods and services." The fact that so little capital is 
actually required for trade purposes means that there is a large and growing amount of money available 
for speculative purposes or to be applied for political or economic leverage anywhere in the world on 
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short notice. This results in a high degree of instability for the temporary host economies of this capital 
(as was the case in 1995 in Mexico). 

The culture of competition created by the corporate and financial forces behind the global 
market economy creates a downward spiral of impoverishment and injustice as cities, regions and states 
compete against each other for corporate favours in the form of investments and jobs. There is also 
competition for deregulation and environmental exploitation to attract capital. Eventually the poorer 
regions no longer have anything with which to compete, not even cheaper labour. At this point, they 
become excluded from the global economy altogether, consigned to the garbage dump, except for the 
women and children who are forced to sell themselves in the new globalized sex trade. 

The globalization of advertising that accompanies the globalization of the market creates a 
monoculture of consumerism. It creates insatiable desires that can easily be manipulated, including the 
desire to exploit women. It can be described as a colonization of the consciousness. As a result of the 
financial rewards of advertising, the media develop a symbiotic relationship with their corporate 
benefactors and begin to see themselves as autonomous agents shaping political choices. 

What is generally referred to as ‘the environment’ also becomes a victim of the culture of 
competition fostered by the global economy. It is essential that we gain a new undefstanding of 
creation, not as our ‘environment’, as something outside and apart from us, but as the matrix of our life, 
both physically and socially. Creation and our household must be restored as the context of our lives, 
and the economy once again viewed as the organization and structures of nurture. ) 

A new beginning lies in the act of repentance. We, Christians of the Reformed tradition, have 
to confess our complicity in the global system and our insensibility to the victimization of the people. 
WARC member churches must continue to discern the suffering of the households of the poor and the 
weak due to globalization. They should enter into consultations with the key actors of the global 
economic system. They should enter into the liturgical movements of tithing, celebrating the Sabbath 
and Jubilee, as well as confessing guilt of involvement in globalization. 

We cannot be silent if so many people are excluded and discriminated against. We are called 
to resist the mechanism which serves mammon in the first place and requires both human and 
environmental sacrifices. We are challenged to search for a system which affi rms and promotes life. 
We are inspired by God’s promise: ‘My covenant is a covenant of life and peace’ (Mai 2.5). 

Debrecen (August 1997) 

At the 23rd General Council the problem of economic injustice was discussed in one 
sub-section and at a forum attended by many delegates from the South and North. The question was 
raised whether or not it was possible to declare status confessionis regarding economic injustice and 
especially regarding the exclusion of Africa from the market mechanism. Even before Debrecen, it had 
been suggested that status confessionis should be preceded by a long processus confessionis. If in the 
consultation at Kitwe credibility and faithfulness in faith were at stake, the suggestion for a process 
examined this question from the perspective of effectiveness. These two approaches are 
complementary. 

In the report of Section II ‘Justice for all Creation’ the question of economic injustice and the 
alarming ecological situation are intertwined. It is obvious that these two areas are closely 
interconnected and that one cannot be separated from the other. 

It is a significant advancement of ecumenical thinking that the delegates in Debrecen adopted 
a processus confessionis in this matter. The resolution expresses the conviction shared by the General 
Council that it is time to write a confession of faith which rejects injustice and struggles against it. At 
the same time it affirmed faith in the triune God who promises a new creation in Christ. 

The report states: ‘We now call for a committed process of progressive recognition, education 
and confession {processus confessionis ) within all WARC member churches at all levels regarding 
economic injustice and ecological destruction.’ 
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What does it mean? 

1. The churches should pay special attention to the analysis and understanding of 
economic processes. 

2. The churches should educate church members at all levels on economic life and how to 
develop a life style which rejects the materialism and consumerism of our day. 

3. The churches should work towards the formulation of a confession of their beliefs about 
economic life which would express justice in the whole household of God. 

4. The churches should act with the victims of injustice. 

The report calls upon WARC and its member churches to facilitate the necessary programmes, 
resources and practical steps to initiate a processus confessionis as a matter of extreme priority. 

There is no doubt that the resolution of the WARC 23rd General Council in Debrecen advances 
the ecumenical discussion on the issue of global economic injustice. WARC does not dwell on the 
analysis of the present situation but it commits the member churches to initiate a process of recognition, 
education and confession. All churches in the ecumenical fellowship are invited to join this process. 
The study text and the report of Debrecen do not demonize the market itself or globalization. It is the 
inner logic of unlimited growth and expansion which contradicts and seriously impairs the well-being 
of people. It has been rightly pointed out that the text of Debrecen concentrates on justice and the 
integrity of creation but discussion of peace and reconciliation is mentioned only in connection with 
ethnic conflicts. However, one can imagine that the present ‘war’ in the area of technology, industry 
and economy may eventually lead to military conflict. One of the causes of war could be a merciless, 
unregulated globalization. 

In this context is it justified to seek a confessional stance? We certainly shall continue to learn 
from the classic creeds and confessional books of the 16th century. Besides that, in every period of 
history it is necessary to struggle for an adequate expression of Reformed faith. It is an important 
insight that the church is always in need of reform (ecclesia semper reformanda ). The same principle 
can be applied to a confession. In our struggles of today we cannot be satisfied with the formulations 
which ancestors formulated as a response to the challenges of their time. Like in Barmen 1934 or in 
Belhar 1982, in this generation we are called to react to the suffering of the hungry, excluded and 
oppressed people around the world. We need to respond to the groaning of creation which suffers from 
devastation and the insensitive interventions of humans. We are called to create new utopias and to 
work for alternatives to the dominating socio-political system which are conducive to well-being and 
to a full life in peace and harmony. 


Dr Milan Opocensky, January 1998 
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STUDY TEXTS FOR WARC 23RD GENERAL COUNCIL 
Reformed Faith and Economic Justice 


1. Economy ( oikonomia ) is related to the management of the household ( oikos ). However, today’s 
global economy has made the household the servant of the economy. Access to the abundance 
of God’s creation has been limited by the demands of the market that everything have a price. 
Caring for the household has been driven out by greed and competition for individual survival. 
We are confronted by many contradictions: an increase in poverty as wealth grows, scarcity 
amidst abundance, growing unemployment, lack of basic needs, poor communication, and 
ecological destruction. Because we hear the cry of people in many parts of the world, we must 
speak out about their suffering. 

2. The issues of economic life—and the Christian response to them—have been discussed in the 
ecumenical movement for many years. The World Alliance of Reformed Churches initiated its 
own study of‘Reformed Faith and Economic Justice’ in June 1992. There followed a series of 
regional consultations in Manila (Philippines) in March 1995, in Kitwe (Zambia) in October 
1995, and in San Jose (Costa Rica) in May 1996. A workshop at a meeting of the European 
Area Council in Edinburgh (Scotland) in August 1995 also contributed to the study. Finally, 
an international consultation was held in Geneva (Switzerland) in May 1996, attended by 33 
participants from 22 countries. This paper reflects the findings of that consultation. 

Analysis and Reflection on the Economy 

3. The globalization of the world economy is the integration of national and international markets. 
It was recently described by the president of the World Trade Organization (WTO) as a growing 
‘multiplicity of interlocking economic relationships among national economies’. It is evident 
in the rapid growth of international trade, the vast expansion of speculative movements of 
financial capital internationally, and the astounding spread of mass communication around the 
world. 

4. Is globalization a fact, or is it an ideology? ‘We are engaged in a world—wide merciless 
technological, industrial, and economic warfare. Its aim is to survive and its key is competition. 
There are no solutions without competition: no growth, no economic or social welfare, no 
autonomy, no political independence’ (Jan Timmer, former General Director of Philips). In fact, 
since by their nature some markets (labour, utilities, services, cultural products, etc.) are 
excluded from this global integration, we can say that globalization is even more an ideology 
than a reality. 

5. The rapid expansion of international trade has been made possible in part by the relative 
freedom with which financial capital can be transferred across international borders. Yet only 
ten per cent of global currency flows are required to finance trade in real goods and services. 
This means there is an increasing amount of money available for speculative purposes or for 
political and economic leverage. It can lead to a high degree of instability for those economies 

■ temporarily hosting this capital. In December 1994 and January 1995, for example, Mexico was 
plunged into depression partly because of this sort of speculation. 

6. The movement of capital around the world is increasing faster than, the growth of trade. The 
result is the accumulation of capital in the hands of a small number of financial organizations. 
To compete for capital, poorer nations must adjust their national policies. They are compelled 
to limit their protection of labour and the environment and their social security to keep their 
production costs low enough to compete in international markets and to prove attractive to the 
financiers. Even the governments of wealthy nations must accept the demands of such financial 
powers. Domestic policies are made subservient to international policy as laid out in the global 
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trade agreement that created the WTO. The president of the German Federal Bank, Helmut 
Tietmeyer, said, ‘politicians have now been brought under the control of the financial markets’ 
(Le Monde Diplomatique , March 1996). 

7. The globalization of markets has been accompanied 
by the growth of Transnational Corporations (TNCs). 

TNCs conduct operations simultaneously in different 
parts of the world, but are not accountable to political 
structures at the international level. They have no 
‘home’ other than the network of global markets, in 
which they play a controlling role: for example, the 
commodity trade in the countries of the South is now 
concentrated in the hands of a small number of TNCs. 

While competition is proclaimed as good and ‘competitiveness’ enforced, TNCs seek every 
opportunity to avoid or eliminate competition among themselves. Costs are cut and control 
maintained by strategic alliances, joint partnerships, market-sharing, environmental 
exploitation and outright price-fixing. The culture of competition creates a downward spiral of 
impoverishment and injustice as cities, regions, and nation-states compete for corporate favours 
in the form of investments and jobs. Eventually poorer regions no longer have anything to 
compete with, not even cheaper labour, and are excluded from the global economy altogether. 

8. The globalization of advertising and the commercialization of the media work together to 
expand a monoculture of consumerism. Mass communication saturates cultures with advertising 
aimed at encouraging people to buy more goods. It is effectively a colonization of the 
consciousness, an exercise in global hypnosis that creates and manipulates insatiable desires. 
It exploits people without financial strength. Women, children, young people, and the elderly 
are often the most negatively affected. The media have developed a symbiotic relationship with 
corporate benefactors and have begun to see themselves as an autonomous agent shaping 
political choices. Most disturbing, from a faith perspective, is the impact of advertising on what 
we believe and how we relate to one another. 

9. One of the world’s largest markets revolves around the weapons trade. Militarism is still a 
reality with which we must contend. Armed conflicts and oppression very often result in torture 
and death. The money spent on military stock-piling and weapons of mass destruction wastes 
resources desperately needed for health, education, and welfare. 

10. The rapidly expanding world economy excludes those 
groups, people, and even continents that cannot keep 
up with the demands of rising productivity and 
increasing competitiveness. The share of the ‘least 
developed’ countries in the world’s direct foreign 
investments—never very significant—has fallen to 
almost zero. This is particularly true in Africa 
between the Sahara and the Zambezi, where 
production and investment fell roughly four per cent 
annually between 1978 and 1989. It is in this period 
that Africa lost its food sufficiency as hunger crept 
into the region at an unprecedented rate. This has been 
called ‘a sad fact of life’ by a WTO official, but it is more than that. It is a scandal, revealing 
the absurdity of the present world economy and its deep structural defects. 

11. During the 1980s the countries of the South were engulfed by a ‘debt crisis’. Many of their 
debts were incurred during the 1970s when growth was encouraged and borrowing was easy. 
Some of these debts were the result of loans for projects that were poorly evaluated and/or 


Defending Community Life 
In a fishing village in Goa an international 
development agency proposed to develop the 
fishing industry with a gift of trawlers. To 
receive the gift, assets were needed that only 
the rich landowners had. When they tried to 
hire the fishermen, the people rebelled by 
forming a People’s Association of Fish 
Workers and publicizing the movement both 
nationally and internationally. Today they 
maintain a network of resistance and an 
international headquarters. 


The Household 

The household is where life is bom and 
sustained through mutual and self-giving love. 
How the community cares for its members at 
times of crisis, life and death, reflects the way 
in which life may be transformed and the 
household of God become a reality. The 
household may be families, local communities, 
or the global village. 
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benefited corrupt government officials. Internal factors aiding in the misuse of loans included 
overspending, obsession with huge infrastructure projects, inefficient public administration and 
corruption. But the immediate crisis in 1980 was due to a marked increase in the price of 
imported fuels and decisions by wealthier countries to fight the resulting inflation with 
monetary restraint. As a result, growth in the world economy slowed, interest rates skyrocketed, 
and commodity prices—the life blood of most poor countries—plummeted. 

12. In response to this crisis, the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the World Bank introduced various 
kinds of debt relief, but only when the indebted 
countries agreed to adopt Structural Adjustment 
Programmes (SAPs). These policies generally required 
sharp reductions in government services, currency 
devaluations, lifting price controls, encouraging 
exports, freezing or reducing wages, and cutting public 
subsidies—often with the added purpose of 
transforming indebted nations into ‘market-friendly’ economies. Reductions in government 
services had a severe impact on health, education, social welfare, and social infrastructure. As 
a result, poverty levels increased, health care deteriorated, and social structures disintegrated. 

13. Multilateral institutions, the G-7 group of governments, and commercial banks now claim the 
debt crisis is over. But the reality is different. Structural adjustment creates poverty, 
unemployment, and numerous social problems. Some middle-income countries have been 
plunged into depression, while the debts of low-income countries, especially in Africa, remain 
a crushing burden. 

14. We should resist the notion that poor countries must adjust while rich countries are allowed to 
conduct business as usual. The proposals for debt-relief now in discussion are limited in scope 
and offer only temporary relief. The conditions for debt-relief remain so rigid that few countries 
can qualify, least of all those needing it most. In many cases the amount of the original loan has 
been repaid several times over. 

15. All too often the environment becomes a victim of 
the global economy. The South is frequently used as 
a dumping ground for the waste products of the 
North. Economic growth is proposed as a means for 
generating money to protect the environment but, 
ironically, leads to further degradation. Faced with 
poverty and SAPs, people have limited alternatives 
for survival. In a deceitful attempt to eliminate 
competition, northern interests often insist that poorer 
regions do more to protect their environment. 

16. Tribal or ethnic communities may function as 
households; in a hostile world, they may be a source 
of resistance and strength. From the viewpoint of the 
global economy, however, they are seen as something 
to be overcome or transcended through the promise of 
the market. Ethnic or tribal conflict is often encouraged by economic interests in an attempt to 
m i nimiz e state power that might interfere with corporate powers. 

17. The work of sustaining the household, including the care and welfare of the young and elderly 
in nearly all communities, is largely done by women. UN statistics show that women do 
seven-tenths of the world’s work, earn one-tenth of the world’s income, and own 


Defending the Environment in Community 
In Botswana, De Beers built a dam to secure 
water for their mine. During the drought there 
was not enough water so De Beers proposed 
dredging the Boro River in order to use that 
water as well. The Government agreed and 
signed contracts for the work. In response, the 
people held a community meeting ( kgotla ) 
through which they registered their disapproval 
with the government, causing the contracts to be 
cancelled. 

Similarly, in India, through the Movement to 
Damn the Dams, people have refused to allow 
dams to be built because they would displace 
people, cutting them off from their relationship 
to the land. 


Landless People 

In many parts of the world there are 
movements of people who claim land that, 
though fertile and sheltering, is not in use. In 
rural areas land is occupied by landless people 
in order to farm it. In urban areas it is to carve 
out a living space or make room for 
playgrounds where the old can rest and 
children play. 
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one—hundredth of the world’s capital and land. Women are treated as cheap labour, abused in 
the sex industry, and in all societies carry the burden of poverty. 

18. We must find new ways of sharing information about the global economy and making 
economic forecasts. We must make information about the economy more understandable so that 
it can be shared with more people. Only then will it be possible to bring the powers that are 
responsible for the present economic disorder and injustice under control. If a real effort to 
attain this objective is not made, all other measures envisaged in this text will be nothing more 
than a balm for open wounds. 

Reformed Faith and Economic Injustice 

19. In today’s world there are many landless, homeless, and workless people; child labourers; 
people without space or time to enjoy and celebrate life. This is not the will of God. God’s will 
is found in the visions of a just and peaceful society where people do not labour in vain, but live 
in the houses they build (Is 65.21); where each can sit under their vine and fig tree (Mic 5.4); 
where city streets are full of girls and boys playing freely while the elderly sit resting and 
watching with joy (Zech 8.4). 

20. Through self-critical reflection, we must cleanse our understanding of God from all idolatrous 
features. God’s covenant with creation has very little connection with the prevailing economic 
structures and policies that create economic exclusion and marginalization and ecological 
destruction on a mass scale. The invisible force that arbitrarily gives power and wealth to some 
and assigns others to destruction is not God but Mammon. The force that drives us to 
accumulate more and more, circling the earth in search of gain, is not the God who gives 
blessing but Mammon, which encourages trust in the heaping up of treasures that do not last 
in a life that has lost all meaning (Mt 6.19-24). By trusting uncritically in these forces of 
accumulation and competition, we sacralize the market. The market is not God. The economy 
is not an end in itself, but one means towards the well-being of all creation. The economy 
should not rule people; people should regulate the economy. 

21. God’s grace is a free gift; it is not for sale in the market place (Is 55.1-3). God has given that 
which, if shared, will provide abundant life for all (Jn 10.10). God’s blessing is at work in the 
blossoming and sustaining of life in all its diversity, in the web that connects all living beings 
in ever-widening circles of eco-systems and human communities. God affirms an economy 
(oikonomia) that uplifts and enables, an economy that creates di gni ty and well-being for all 
creation. We see our role as human beings, male and female together as equal partners, to serve 
as gardeners of life, locally as well as globally. Time and space to live are gracious gifts of God. 

22. The Christian community is Christ existing in communitarian form (1 Cor 12.12-31; Rom 
12.3-8; Gal 4.19). The feeding of the five thousand is a model of an economy that shares in 
community (Mt 14.15-21). Christ, as the power of the powerless, is the source of inspiration 
for resisting principalities and powers. Human life becomes meaningful when it is lived in the 
community of faith. 

23. Our Reformed understanding of economics has informed, and helped to reinforce economic 
values that separate the physical from the spiritual and place production values above human 
dignity. In our Reformed tradition, we believed that the fruits we bear attest to the reality of our 
election and salvation. We thought it was our vocation to work hard, to save, and to see God’s 
blessing in what we accumulated. We have been suspicious of the celebration of life. We have 
not always understood that the Sabbath was given to link our lives and desires to God’s 
powerful dream of a just society. We have not allowed the message of Jubilee (Lev 25 and Is 
58) to free us from captivity to accumulation. The emphasis on success implied that human 
beings must be highly efficient. Anyone not meeting the productivity targets was considered 
valueless: this is a reversal of ‘by faith alone’, because of the emphasis it places on work. To 
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serve God and live for the glory 'of God’s name alone (soli Deo gloria) became distorted, as we 
no longer understood that God’s glory shines forth where our desires do not pit us against each 
other in competitive warfare; where we share bread and shelter with the homeless; where we 
share life with one another in redeemed communities, restored cities, and watered gardens (Is 
58.11). 

24. Hard work is not a virtue in itself. Traditional cultures and 
other living faiths show us the value of contemplation. At the 
same time, because physical exertion is ‘cleaner’ than most 
forms of mechanization, ecologically responsible forms of 
production and consumption require a return to the use of 
human energy. In this context, the Reformed tradition, with 
its emphasis on work and sobriety, may have new relevance. 

25. A certain understanding of the doctrines of election and 
predestination sometimes led to a spirit of intolerance. 

Convinced that they were saved by grace and belonged to 
God’s people, Reformed believers separated the elect from 
the excluded. Is there not some connection between this 
understanding and the practice of social and economic 
exclusion in today’s world? A christological rereading of the doctrine of election understands 
God’s plan to be for all humanity and all creation. A reaffirmation of the priesthood of all 
believers helps us to remember those who are excluded. 

26. Our presbyterian and synodical structure contributed to the establishment of modem 
democracy. It challenges us to continue to strengthen democracy, and to manage the resources 
of our churches more democratically and with more transparency. The goal of democracy is not 
merely that all may vote, but that all people are properly included, play an increasing role in 
decision making, and are able to make contributions that widen institutional accountability. 

27. We find in the people’s economy of the household 
principles of inclusion, cooperation, and sharing that 
correspond with God’s purpose. The people’s economy 
of the household needs to be freed from oppressive 
structures such as racism, patriarchy, and caste. It 
should be supported against the onslaught of economic 
processes based on competition. 

28. We can discern God’s grace and blessing at work 
wherever people sustain and care for each other in 
structures of mutual support. We recognise the many 
communities that, in adverse circumstances, resist, 
celebrate, and share, thereby preserving their cultural 
identity, their faith, and ensuring their physical 
survival. Through life together these communities 
create a counter-culture resisting the values imposed by 

the market. They are the seeds of substantive alternatives and serve as signs of hope. 


Humanity in Community 
In some communities the response to 
whatever happens—be it the loss of crops, of 
a home, or a death in the family—comes 
forward automatically without request in 
unsolicited gifts of presence, food, time, or 
shelter. This kind of community life operates 
on the basis of self-sustaining, sharing, and 
caring values. It can be found in the ubuntu 
(humanity in community) of Southern Africa, 
the jopoy (economy of reciprocity) of 
Paraguay and Southwest Brazil, the Minjung 
communal lifestyle of Korea, the social 
movements of India, and the farming 
communities of North America and many 
other places. 


Landless People in Brazil 
The landless peoples' movement in 
Brazil is supported by some sectors 
of the churches as well as trade 
unions and political parties. In April 
1996, however, during a land 
occupation in Para State, 19 leaders 
were massacred by police who had 
been bribed by the landowners. This 
injustice provoked a general 
indignation among the Brazilian 
people and renewed efforts to move 
Brazil toward more progressive land 
reform. 


Assessments and Recommendations 

29. We, Christians of Reformed communities, confess our complicity in an economic order that is 
unfair and oppressive and has led to misery and death for many people. The time has come for 
us to rethink our economic principles and activities in the light of our faith and the reality that 
growing numbers of people, and even countries, are being excluded from the kind of wealth that 
guarantees the life of a nation. Our economic decisions must be held accountable to principles 
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that measure the effect of those decisions on the most vulnerable members of our communities. 
We acknowledge that what is needed is a conversion in our personal attitudes and life styles as 
well as a conversion of society and the church itself. 

30. Facing a global economy that denies life to many, we want to affirm life. We commit ourselves 
actively to resist and change the world economic order, and to participate in the search for a just 
economy that affirms life for all. We consider this affirmation of life, commitment to resistance, 
and struggle for fransformation to be an integral part of Reformed faith and confession today. 

To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

31. We call upon all governments to share with their citizens a thorough analysis of present social, 
economic, and ecological developments. 

To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

32. We call upon governments, the WTO, the IMF, the World Bank, Regional Development Banks, 
TNCs, non-governmental organizations, and other central organizations of the global economy 
to review their actions in the light of their effect on the most vulnerable countries and people 
To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

33. We call upon the World Bank and the IMF to be more accountable to the people affected by 
their policies and projects, through increased transparency and greater participation in 
programmes and policies aimed at social development and building up people’s self-reliance. 
To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

34. We call for a comprehensive and lasting solution to the debt crisis. We call upon WARC 
member churches to join a global campaign for the cancellation of the debt, including 
commercial debt (loans from private banks), bilateral debt (loans from governments) and 
multilateral debt (loans from the World Bank and other international institutions). Debt 
cancellation should include full cancellation for low-income countries, particularly those in 
Africa, and a debt release of 50 per cent or greater for a select group of middle- and 
odd-income countries. 

To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

35. We call upon the IMF to condition future interim lending to debtor countries, requiring (a) a 
reduction of inappropriate levels of military spending; (b) the preservation of spending on basic 
needs, including education and health care; (c) the assurance of a safety net for those most 
severely affected by adjustments deemed necessary in the economy; (d) the prevention of 
adverse environmental effects, such as deforestation and soil erosion; and (e) a system of 
monitoring and correcting (as may be necessary) the effects of adjustment policies. 

To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

36. We call upon all governments to renew efforts in the United Nations to establish international 
codes of conduct for TNCs with regard to labour standards, product safety, and environmental 
protection. 

To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

37. We call upon the WTO to develop guidelines 
whereby a nation’s government may use tariffs or 
subsidies to protect its environmental and labour 
standards from the unfair competitive advantage of 
countries that fail to adopt and enforce appropriate 
environmental and labour standards. 

To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

38. We call attention to the essential place of women as 
participants in development —with primary roles in 
family health care and nutrition, subsistence 


Women are Key Players in the Community 
In the fight against the closure of the British 
coal mines in the 1980s the women of the pit 
communities found strength and a sense of 
empowerment they had never imagined they 
could have. They formed Women Against Pit 
Closures, marched, and picketed the pits. They 
learned to speak in public, raised money, ran 
community kitchens, and looked after their 
children. They were changed by their 
experiences and the patriarchy of the pit 
communities was challenged and transformation 
made possible. 
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agriculture, and the ecological management of local resources. Effective development strategies 
must take specific account of women’s roles and needs. 

To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

39. We call upon WARC member churches to commit themselves to the search for a just economy 
that affirms life for all and to bear witness that alternatives do exist. We call upon them to learn 
from people and resistance movements effectively engaged in struggles for economic and 
ecological justice, both locally and globally, whether within the church, among other faiths, or 
in secular movements. 

To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

40. We call upon WARC churches to hold their governments to high standards of conduct and 
accountability, and to initiate discussions with powerful economic agents to encourage a 
common awareness of the disastrous effects of the prevailing economic order. We recognise 
there are economic agents already searching for a better articulation of our economic reality, 
one aimed at addressing the concerns of the poor. Churches must encourage these efforts and 
work cooperatively with them. 

To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

41. We call upon WARC member churches to examine their own economic activities in the light 
of Christian faith. We ask them to make their own financial operations more transparent: how 
they earn their money; where they invest it; how they spend it; to whom and with what 
restrictions they lend it. How do they make use of their land, buildings, and property? Wealthy 
church communities should set an example of social responsibility, moderation and sobriety in 
the midst of a culture of aggressive greed. 

To Break the Chains of Injustice: 

42. We call upon Reformed Christians throughout the world to reflect on the relationship between 
their faith and economic activity in the context of daily living. This requires careful attention 
to where, how, and why we spend our money or make use of natural and human resources. It 
raises questions about how we do business, be it in the local market or in the global market. 
Should our personal economic activity not bear witness to a commitment to economic justice 
on local, national, regional and global levels? Have we, as individuals, families, and 
communities sufficiently modelled the values of the oikos to which the global market economy 
must be more sensitive? 

43. The quest for economic justice touches upon the integrity of our faith as churches and as 
individuals. We call upon Reformed churches and Reformed Christians to confess with their 
lives that Jesus alone is Lord and that we must strive first for the kingdom of God and its justice 
(Mt 6.33). 
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STUDY TEXTS FOR WARC 23RD GENERAL COUNCIL 
Creation and Justice 


A Plea from Our Time 

1. Though humanity’s capacity to shape the world has brought immense benefits, it has also 
brought untold suffering and tragedy. The earth does not have an unlimited capacity to replenish 
itself. Species of animals and plants that are extinct cannot be recalled. Yet, the sounds of 
chain-saws and crashing trees are heard in rain forests. ‘How long, O Lord?’ 

2. As we seek to respond to contemporary challenges, we find no easy answers. We face the plea 
of our time as people of faith. We turn to Scripture and the Reformed tradition, seeking the 
Word that gives life and the Spirit that inspires us with hope and with the language to reach out 
for the New Creation. 


Word and Spirit 

3. ‘By the word of the Lord the heavens were made, and all 
their host by the breath of his mouth’ (Ps 33.6). God speaks 
the word and it is so. God breathes the spirit and gives life. 

The God who is above, beyond and other than creation, who 
brings worlds into being by God’s word, is the God whose 
spirit sustains every living thing (Job 34.14). Humanity 
stands in intimate relationship to this life-giving Spirit. God 
gives adam (humanity) life by breathing the breath of life 
(Gen 2.7). Humanity, as God’s image on earth, has a special 
relationship with God, but shares this breath of God with other living beings. Everything that 
lives, lives by the Spirit of God (Ps 104.30). Everything that breathes, breathes the breath of 
God. The God who is nowhere to be equated with creation is everywhere present in it, 
animating the whole creation. 

4. In Jesus Christ, God, who has created and constantly re-creates all life, entered humanity and 
spoke to us. Jesus came in the power of the Spirit to re-establish communion with God. 
Through his suffering, death, and resurrection, he became the source of renewed life. God 
creating the universe, God reconciling us in Christ, and God’s life-giving Spirit are one and the 
same God. The purpose of creation is revealed in Jesus Christ. But without the Spirit nothing 
comes to life. The Spirit, who has been active in creation and in the life of Jesus Christ, touches 
and transforms our hearts. The power of the Word we are called to preach lies in the Spirit. 

5. Reformed theology has always emphasized the role of the Word and Spirit. We know that God 
implants faith in our hearts through Word and Spirit. The church comes into being through both 
Word and Spirit. The sacraments speak their particular language through the power of the 
Spirit. But have we always maintained a proper balance between Word and Spirit? The 
Reformed tradition places strong emphasis on the Word. Preaching and the use of human words 
are of central importance in the life of the church. Have we overemphasized the role of human 
words in the church? Have we neglected other ways of expressing the power of God’s Word? 
Have we overemphasized the role of the Word to the detriment of the role of the Spirit? Have 
we spoken too much of God’s sovereignty over creation and neglected God’s participation in 
and with creation? Have we stressed God’s transcendence and not paid enough attention to 
God’s immanence? 

6. What would it mean for us to seek God’s presence in the created world as well as in the 
. revealed Word? Would a closer and caring relationship with our fellow creatures open us to a 


Sing to God in whom creation 
found its shape and origin: 

Spirit moving on the waters 
troubled by the God within; 

Source of breath 
to all things breathing. 

Life in whom all lives begin. 

Michael Hewlett 
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new appreciation of the Spirit’s presence in creation? Can we learn to meditate on creation and 
not only seek mastery over it? 

i*. 

Sabbath 

7. The relationship between Word and Spirit, 
action and imagination, is in many ways 
exemplified in the creation story. The Spirit, like 
a mother, broods over that which is to become 
creation. The Word brings creation into being. 

For six days God acts. On the seventh day, God 
refuses to speak the words that create and 
instead listens to the voices, the melody, of 
creation. The God who creates, sustains, judges, 
reconciles and redeems is also the God who 
rests. In the Sabbath, creation becomes God’s 
companion. God is present with creation as the 
Spirit of joy. 

8. Sabbath reminds us that creation has intrinsic value and can never be reduced to ‘natural 
resources’. In the Bible, the call to remember the Sabbath and to keep it holy refers, not just to 
one day out of seven, but to a style of living. In the Sabbath, we are invited to cease wresting 
a livelihood from creation and simply to be present 
with creation, sharing God’s delight in the beauty of 
all created things. 

9. The theme of rest and delight is also expressed 
through the Sabbath and Jubilee years. During the 
Sabbath year (every seventh year), the land is 
allowed to rest. It lies fallow and only what is needed 
for survival is harvested from its overgrowth (Lev 
25.4-7). The year of Jubilee (the celebration 
following the seventh of seven years), continues the 
Sabbath theme, while binding it to a sense of justice 
that proclaims liberty for all, complete rest for the 
land, a return to ancestral roots, and a restoration of 
right relations (Lev 25.10). The year of Jubilee 
signals God’s intention that land should not be held 
in perpetuity, that captives should be set free, and that 
neighbours should be honest with one another. 

10. Is 58.1-14 begins with a call to pursue justice and 
concludes with a call to keep the Sabbath. In Isaiah’s 
vision, justice makes space for Sabbath. By feeding 
the hungry and housing the homeless, the people of 
God become like a watered garden, like a spring 
whose waters never fail. Sabbath marks a turning 
toward God and toward creation with the desire to do 
justice. ‘If you honour the Sabbath, not going your 
own ways, serving your own interests, or pursuing 
your own affairs; then you shall take delight in the 
Lord’ (Is 58.13-14). God calls us to break the chains 


Land: The Struggle of the Ammungme 

For centuries the Ammungme 
people in Irian Jaya (Indonesia) have lived in 
a congenial relationship with their homeland. 
They liken the contours of their land to the 
body of a Mother. They revere the memory of 
their ancestors and they regard as sacred the 
places where their ancestors have been laid to 
rest. 

In 1967, white people came 
discovering gold and copper and procuring 
land with promises of education and resources 
for the Ammungme. After twenty-five years 
of mining, the Ammungme know they have 
been deceived. 

Protests, beginning in 1977, were 
met with violence. In 1995 protests at Tamika 
were suppressed by the military. Sixteen 
villagers were killed, among them a pastor, a 
lay woman, and two children murdered during 
a Christmas service. Others disappeared. 
Bishop Munninghoff of the Catholic Church 
in Irian, with the support of the Communion 
of Churches in Indonesia, took the 
Ammungme’s case to the National 
Commission on Human Rights. A National 
Forum of Concern for Human Rights in Irian 
Jaya was established. 

The mine owners in New Orleans 
(USA) have promised to respect the rights of 
the Ammungme, but cannot restore what has 
been damaged. The Ammungme are 
determined to resist the forces that continue to 
threaten their land and their people. 


And suddenly God’s eyes changed - 

gone was the seriousness of the worker. 

They were the eyes of a child - 

sheer delight before the beauty of Paradise. 

And there was a change in God’s body - 

gone were the tense muscles of the worker. 

It was the body of a child - 
a winged body - 
butterfly - 
playful. 

The universe was at play with God - 
and it was Sabbath. 

Rubem Alves 
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of injustice so that the Sabbath, the spirit of liberty and joy, may be possible for all. 

11. Such justice can only be achieved when it is seen as the fulfilment of God’s creation, as a vision 
of God’s love. In the same way, justice without Sabbath becomes cold and hollow. It neither 
lasts nor brings joy. In today’s world, with its culture of acquisitiveness and exploitation, to do 
justice and to remember the Sabbath, to keep it holy, are acts of resistance. They are 
counter-cultural. 

12. In Jesus Christ the year of Jubilee, the year of the Lord’s favour, is already present (Lk 
4.18-21). It means the release of captives, the act of healing, and the liberation of the oppressed. 
According to the gospel, the Jubilee year has practical, social, and political consequences for 
our lives. At the same time, it anticipates the time when ‘the home of God is among mortals’ 
(Rev 21.3-4). 

13. How shall the people of God remember the Sabbath? How can our congregations learn better 
to rest in creation and rest in God, in our lifestyles and relationships as well as in worship? How 
can we help our societies to move from economies of accumulation toward economies of care? 
How will today’s church proclaim the year of the Lord’s favour, the year of Jubilee? 

14. The Reformed tradition has placed special emphasis on observing the Sabbath. Calvin 
rediscovered the centrality of the Sabbath in the Old Testament and stressed its relevance for 
the church’s spirituality. In Reformed churches, Sunday has been observed as a day of rest. 
Only in recent times has respect for the Lord’s day begun to disappear, on the grounds that its 
observance easily acquires a legalistic character. Have we simply adapted ourselves to the 
prescriptions of modem industrialized society? There is an urgent need to appreciate anew the 
deeper meaning of Sabbath. 

15. The Sabbath also has something to teach us about our 
understanding of work. Reformed spirituality is seen 
as emphasizing that it is the duty of every human 
being to work. In the minds of many, the terms 
‘Reformed’ and ‘work ethic’ go together. In the past, 
reference has often been made to Gen 1.28 to 
underscore the obligation of all people to work. Faced 
with the impasses of the present day economy and 
especially with the destructive impact of human work 
on God’s creation, are we not called to rethink our 
understanding of work? The Sabbath commandment 
sets limits to human work. ‘Six days you may work, 
but on the seventh you shall not work.’ The Sabbath 
commandment, with its strong emphasis on God’s 
creation, may help us today in developing an 
understanding of work that is more respectful of 
creation and expresses better the deepest intentions of 
the Reformation. 

Covenant 

16. Covenant frames the Reformed understanding of 
God’s relationship to the church, humanity, and all 
creation. Each time a rainbow appears we are 
reminded of God’s promise that the earth will never 
be destroyed (Gen 8.22 and 9.8-17). It is also clear 
that human irresponsibility and disobedience to God 


Sea: Nuclear Testing in the Pacific 

Over the centuries, people indigenous to the 
Pacific have made epic journeys across this 
ocean, navigating by the stars, powered by the 
winds, and sustained by the fish of the sea. The 
ocean is central to their life, memory, and 
myths. 

In the twentieth century, the Pacific has 
reverberated with the testing of nuclear 
weapons. At Bikini Atoll, about 4000 km west 
of Hawaii, the peaceful waters were poisoned 
by nuclear weapons exploded by the US 
military between 1946 and 1958. The people of 
Bikini Atoll were resettled to the south at 
Enewetak. To this day, they have not been able 
to return to Bikini Atoll. 

More recently, the waters of Mururoa Atoll 
have been under attack. Coral formations, 
centuries in forming, have been disintegrated in 
an instant and schools of fish wiped out by the 
French Military’s testing of nuclear weapons. 

In spite of the damage already done, we 
celebrate the stated end to nuclear testing by the 
French government. This is a Sabbath for the 
Pacific Ocean (‘ocean of peace’). We applaud 
the resistance of the Pacific Council of 
Churches and the many people throughout the 
world committed to the well-being of the 
Pacific Ocean and those who live on its islands 
and atolls. 
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can return creation to chaos (Jer 4.23-26). Though God’s covenant is a promise, we live with 
the ever-present potential of humanity to disrupt creation’s fragile relationships. 

17. These two themes, God’s grace and human sin, inform Reformed thinking on covenant. The 
Reformers stressed that God’s grace takes the initiative to re-establish the right relationships 
intended from the beginning of creation, to reconcile God and humanity, and to restore all 
creation as the expression of God’s joy. 

18. This same understanding of covenant is echoed in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. ‘This 
is the blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many’ (Mk 14.24; Mt 26.28). We who 
remember and celebrate the covenant of God’s self-giving love in Jesus Christ are reminded 
that we are called to participate in a cosmic process of reconciliation and relationship-building. 
The cup of the new covenant that is poured out for many also recalls the body broken and the 
blood poured ‘to reconcile to God all things...'’ For, ‘all things have been created through him 
and for him...and in him all things hold together’ (Col 1.16-20). 

19. Today, when justice for creation is an urgent issue, Reformed faith asks: How does God’s 
covenant in Jesus Christ offer hope for a fragile and fractured world? Within God’s covenant 
with all creation, how do we participate in a process of covenanting for justice, peace and the 
integrity of all God’s creation? 

A Reconsideration of Humanity’s Place in Creation 

20. An understanding of covenant that stresses God’s relationship with the many, through the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, calls into question distorted understandings of humanity’s 
place in creation. An outlook that sees Man as the centre around which all creation revolves has 
alienated us from nature and from one another in terms of gender, race, and culture. We tend 
to think of the ‘other’ as an object to be controlled and exploited. The crisis we face bears 
witness to our alienation. 

21. We are challenged to understand anew humanity’s place in creation—to articulate a Christian 
anthropology that celebrates the diversity inherent in creation with an emphasis on the 
relationships that exist between the things of the earth and human beings. In this quest, we 
welcome scientific insights that point to the centrality of relationship as a defining characteristic 
of life. 

22. In creation, God brought forth the world in relationships. Diverse living thin gs and their 
environments are interconnected in the community we call creation. This is the context in which 
God blessed humanity (Gen 1.28). God formed human beings from the dust of the earth and 
breathed into them the breath of life. At death human beings return to the earth. Humanity is 
from the earth and belongs to the earth. God created human beings, men and women, to live as 
partners with each other and with the rest of creation. 

23. Gen 11.1-11 speaks of another stage in creation, namely, the creation of many languages and 
cultures. This diversity is God’s way of ensuring that the blessing given to humanity, ‘be 
fruitful, multiply and fill the earth’ (Gen 1.28), is continued. The problem of 
non-communication created at Babel was resolved in Jerusalem when the Holy Spirit came 
upon those who heard, each in their own language, the apostolic witness to the good news of 
what God has done in Jesus Christ (Acts 2.5-12). The church is formed from the nations and 
holds within it a rich diversity of languages and cultures. It is called to celebrate this diversity, 
to be a means of communication between the nations, so that diversity may not lead to hostility 
but rather be in conversation with itself. 

24. The power of God, at work through the Holy Spirit, continues to move all things, even people 
of varying world-views, toward reconciliation and common understanding in Christ. As we 
accept the vocation to be reconciled and reconciling communities, held together in Christ, we 
face broader questions. Should we not learn from this diversity, from the wisdom and insights 
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of other faith traditions? Are they not also evidence of the creative work of God’s Spirit? Do 
we not need others’ help to nurture a holistic understanding of humanity’s place in creation? 
Many Christians who have shared in the sufferings and struggles of people of other faiths and 
beliefs testify that they have been challenged both to look more deeply into their own faith 
traditions and to leam from others. 

Commitments to Justice for Creation 

25. It is timely that we of Reformed faith commit ourselves again to a holistic view of the world, 
a vision that we have articulated with the phrase ‘Justice, Peace and Integrity of Creation’. With 
this theme we have sought to express the relatedness of the physical world, all living things and 
human society. 

26. The theme of Sabbath calls us to a deeper understanding of our relationships with one other and 
the earth. Sabbath speaks of God’s delight in creation and God’s intention that all creation be 
set free from exploitation. Sabbath is a vision of sufficiency. It reminds us that God has 
provided us with what is necessary to sustain life, calling us to work for a just distribution of 
resources. By what right, then, can the privileged continue to exhaust finite resources and heap 
waste upon the earth? The lifestyles of many wealthy industrialized countries burden the earth 
and oppress other people. The vision of Sabbath reminds us that we all belong to creation, to 
each other, and to God. 

The Rights of Creation 

27. Among our concerns is the need to ensure that 
future generations will be bom into a world that is 
hospitable and life-giving. We need to establish 
binding international agreements protecting the 
environment and ensuring its right to exist without 
being exploited to the point of extinction. 

28. One step towards this was the United Nations 
‘Earth Summit’ meeting in Rio de Janeiro in 1992. 

Rio addressed sustainable forestry, endangered 
biodiversity, accumulating greenhouse gases, the 
ethical implications of biotechnology, and the 
impact of militarism and warfare. It brought 
churches into dialogue with non-governmental organizations, the scientific community, 
women’s movements, indigenous people, youth and children. 

29. Among the measures proposed at Rio de Janeiro was an ‘Earth Charter’ similar to the UN 
Declaration on Human Rights. The initiative failed, however, and the issue remains before the 
international community. The Alliance publication ‘Rights of Future Generations, Rights of 
Nature’ contributed to discussions at Rio and could be useful in the ongoing efforts to establish 
an ‘Earth Charter’. 

Economics and Ecology 

30. Economics and ecology are no longer dimensions of human life that can be addressed 
separately. Analysis and critique are urgently needed in this time of deepening ecological crisis 
when economic attitudes allow the predatory expansion of megacorporations, the devouring of 
natural resources, and the dehumanizing exploitation of workers. We need to be creatively 
critical of patterns of economic activity and human consumption that commodify the earth, 
living things and even human beings. Economic theory can no longer proceed with the 
assumption that natural resources are inexhaustible. The atmosphere is unable to absorb 


Air: Climate Change 

For almost 10 years, Reformed churches, along 
with other partners in the World Council of 
Churches, have participated in the UN 
negotiations on treaties addressing climate change. 
At present, through a petition campaign, many 
churches are pressing governments in 
industrialized countries to set targets for reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions (the leading cause of 
climate change) and sponsoring workshops in the 
two-thirds world to explore the issue of climate 
change within the context of sustainable 
communities. 
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indefinitely the emissions of greenhouse gases—the effluents of societies that are founded on 
industrial development for profit and growth. At the same time, there are questions to be raised 
about justice and about the sovereignty of nations, especially nations in the ‘two-thirds world’, 
to pursue prosperity through industrial development. The ecumenical community can contribute 
to the development of alternative economic models. 

Listening and Learning 

31. It is not enough for our communities to denounce injustice and point to the seemingly 
irreparable damage done to the earth. We need to travel further towards the embodiment of a 
just society living in tender relationship with the earth. We need to celebrate the ‘mustard seed’ 
signs of the realm of God. We can give thanks for the ferment of the Holy Spirit in and through 
people who resist the threats to life. 

32. Let us not, if we are adults, forget or ignore the voices of children and young people. They too 
hope for the realm of God. They are often more committed to attaining a healthy earth than 
adults seem to be. We are impoverished if we are indifferent to their distinctive voices. With 
them, we must work for a world in which the whole creation is nurtured and protected with 
loving care. 

33. We acknowledge the efforts of all those who work for the well-being of all creation with 
humility, persistence, and determination. Love is patient. Many stories of recent achievements 
are encouraging. Through them we discern what is possible. They counteract the notion that 
certain trends are inevitable and irreversible and they show, in the midst of the ambiguity of 
human motives and actions, that obedience to the Spirit of God makes way for justice and 
peace. There is hope. 

Continuing Our Commitment 

34. In 1982, the 21st General Council of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches called for a 
united Christian response to the threat of nuclear war and the ecological crisis. The Alliance 
lifted up God’s covenant with Noah and the whole of creation as the biblical metaphor that best 
describes the relationship between God, humanity, and creation. 

35. In 1989, the 22nd General Council of the Alliance declared its commitment to Justice, Peace, 
and the Integrity of Creation (JPIC) and drew attention to the rights of younger generations to 
enjoy the fullness of God’s creation in ‘An Open Letter to the Children and Young People of 
the Planet’. 

36. Since then, the Alliance has joined with many ecumenical voices to assert the inseparable 
relationship between economic justice and the integrity of creation. In 1992 the Alliance 
pressed the international community to adopt an ‘Earth Charter’ that would acknowledge 
creation’s intrinsic value and not merely its economic value. 

37. In 1997, the 23rd General Council of the Alliance again has the opportunity to make a 
significant contribution to the common concern for creation. 


Recommendations 1. 

2 . 


3 . 


That the delegates to the 23rd General Council, through study, 
worship, and action, explore the meaning of Sabbath as it relates 
to creation, contemporary challenges, and their own contexts. 
That the delegates to the 23rd General Council enter into a 
covenant with one another, with their commitment to and 
responsibility for the integrity of creation as a part of that 
covenant. 

That the 23rd General Council commit the World Alliance and 
urge member churches to strengthen efforts aimed at securing an 
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internationally binding ‘Earth Charter’. This should be done by 
working cooperatively with those people and organizations 
already engaged in these efforts. Because the World Alliance 
publication, ‘Rights of Future Generations, Rights of Nature’ 
contributed to Rio Earth Summit discussions on the subject, 
WARC should consider updating the document and reissuing it 
for study and action among member churches. 
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SECTION II REPORT - JUSTICE FOR ALL CREATION 


Introduction 

In the three sub-sections of the ‘Justice for All Creation’ section, we have heard from witnesses 
around the world about the chains of injustice that must be broken. Together we have considered the 
responsibilities of living together in the household of God: management of the household so that all 
may have life (economy); care of relationships within the household (ecology); and respect for the 
diversity of the household (national and ethnic identity). 

In discussions of economic justice, we have heard about the unfairness of the prevailing world 
economic system, which creates injustice at both international and national levels. It is a system which 
enables a few to accumulate wealth and power, while the majority of people have difficulties and 
struggle to survive. Poverty is increasing as millions of people become unemployed and excluded in 
the South as well as in the North. The majority of those in poverty are members of families headed by 
women. It is women who produce 65% of the world's production, earn 20% of the world's income and 
yet possess only 2% of the means of production. (Beijing United Nations Women’s Conference, 1995). 

In discussions of creation and justice, we have heard that creation continues to groan, in 
bondage, waiting for its liberation: 

i. in Irian Jaya, a gold and copper mine is devastating huge tracts of forests and people have been 
unfairly treated trying to protect their homeland; 

ii. in Lebanon, only 2% of the original forests remain; the deforestation of Africa is a threat to life; 

iii. in eastern Europe, people grapple with the terrible legacy of pollution from the former communist 
regimes; 

iv. on some Pacific islands, nuclear waste is contaminating the environment which is a serious threat 
to all living organisms; 

v. in Angola land mines have made agricultural land inaccessible; 

vi. around the world indigenous peoples are exploited, and their land claims and attempts to resist 
destruction of their sacred sites are ignored. 

In discussions of national and ethnic identity, we have heard that the sense of common humanity 
and the need for ethnic and cultural belonging seem often in conflict. The painful stories reveal the 
complexity of the situations and lead to the realization that Christian churches need to seek justice and 
foster reconciliation. 

There are webs of interconnection between the challenging issues considered in this section. A 
key consideration in our discussions is the impact of the globalization of the world’s economy, that is, 
the integration of national and international markets to achieve maximisation of financial profits. Its 
characteristics include: 

i. growth of international trade, including Transnational Corporations (TNCs) which are not 
accountable to the people they affect; 

ii. speculative capital movements creating what has been called ‘The Casino Economy’ In 1995 only 
1.6% of capital flows were related to the payment of real goods and services (WEED, Sept. 1996). 
Such a tendency is manifest even in government-sponsored lotteries; 

iii. mass communication, the technological revolution, and the mono-culture of consumerism; 

iv. trade in weapons of destruction and the underground economy (the drug trade in particular); 

v. disregard for the earth’s ecological limits. 

Behind all this is a spirit of hard competition and limitless expansion. Competition is regarded as 
good, but it forces poorer countries and regions into a downward spiral of impoverishment. This leads 
to the exclusion of the weakest groups and countries and victimizes millions of people. The debt burden 
continues to increase. Economic growth has a cost: free citizens experience less and less participation 
in shaping their economic life. Reckless exploitation of the earth increases. There is no rest for creation. 
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The demise of colonialism and increasing economic globalization have led both to a rediscovery 
of humanity’s common destiny and to the resurgence of local identities. Ethnic conflicts have flared up, 
not only in Central/Eastem Europe but also in many other parts of the world following the breakdown 
of totalitarian communism which suppressed legitimate ethnic and religious sentiments. (For a more 
detailed analysis of the impact of globalization, particularly the debt crisis, please refer to the Study 
Text.) 

Biblical Perspectives and Analysis of Issues 

Reformed Faith and Economic Justice 

We are called as Christians to honour God by the careful administration of all resources to fulfill 
the basic needs of God’s children. It is God's will that people do not labour in vain, but live in the 
houses they build (Is 65.21), where each can sit under their vine and fig tree (Mic 5.4); where city 
streets are full of girls and boys playing freely while old men and women sit resting and watching with 
joy (Zech 8.4). The story of Lazarus and the rich man challenges the Christian community to share (Lk 
16.19-31). God's grace is a free gift, it is not for sale in the market place (Is 55.1-3). 

The Reformed tradition affirms that work is for the common good and the fulfilment of human 
vocation; it is not only relative to the production of goods. But the Calvinist work ethic has become 
distorted. Those who do not have productive work with fair compensation are hindered in the fulfilment 
of their human vocation. Work is an integral part of stewardship and closely related to Sabbath. The 
Christian community is Christ existing in communitarian form. To affirm that we are anti-Mammon 
is not just to be anti-idolatry but to affirm our trust that God will lead us to life. We should not reject 
all economic growth, technological innovation or the market, provided they serve the basic needs of 
all. The Reformed tradition has always recognised that the entire creation is holy. Our challenge is to 
redirect our economies under the sovereignty of our Lord, in the expectation of and preparation for 
God’s coming. 

Reformed structures have contributed to the establishment of modem democracy. The goal of 
democracy is not merely that all may vote, but that all people participate in basic decisions affecting 
their future. The economy should not rule people; people should regulate the economy. 

Justice for All Creation 

Despite the global hopes raised by the ‘Earth Summit’ five years ago, the world is not moving 
toward a sustainable future, but is falling into an ever-deeper ecological crisis. The web of life is 
threatened as never before. To say it simply: if present trends continue, the world’s life, as we know 
it, may not. 

The churches have said that we are not to dominate and destroy creation, but rather to serve as 
those who treasure, guard, and keep God’s good gifts of life. 

Yet, have the churches acted as if they believed such words are true? Have we lived as though 
we believed that all life comes from the Spirit of God? (Ps 104.30) Have we responded in faithfulness 
to God’s covenant made with the earth? (Gen 8.13 ff) Do our actions bear testimony to God’s work of 
redemption in Jesus Christ, reconciling ‘all things’ (Eph 1.10) and offering the hope of healing to all 
the earth? (Rom 8.21) And if we have not acted, is it because we do not tmly believe the promises of 
God’s Word? 

These questions challenge us to consider what the churches could do to put our words into 
deeds, and they lead us to reconsider the biblical idea of ‘Sabbath’. The God who creates, sustains, 
judges, reconciles, and redeems is also the God who rests. In the Sabbath, creation is celebrated as 
God’s companion. The call to keep the Sabbath is not just an instruction to rest on the seventh day—it 
is an invitation to share God’s delight in the gift of creation. It points to a lifestyle, based on a 
rediscovery of humanity’s place as a part of the whole creation. 
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Such an understanding of Sabbath declares that there must be limits on the relentless appetite 
for consumption. Creation needs rest. The greed of many is choking the life of the planet. Land, air, 
forest, and water need the renewal, regeneration, and replenishment that comes from the biblical vision 
of the Sabbath day, the Sabbatical year, and the Year of Jubilee. Sabbath celebrates God’s intention that 
all creation be set free from exploitation. It is a vision of sufficiency, denying the right of a privileged 
few to exhaust the earth’s finite resources. All are called to such a style of life in the spirit of Sabbath. 

Reformed churches, then, should look deeply at the biblical meaning of Sabbath, and leam to 
practice the Sabbath as a witness to God’s justice. In the full biblical picture, humanity is an integral 
part of creation. Our work to break the chains of injustice is rooted in a vision of God’s Sabbath, where 
all peoples, all cultures, and all life-forms can share in the celebration. 

WARC is primarily the relationships of fellowship, support, and nurture between its member 
churches. Many of its member churches try to witness faithfully to the vision of creation with justice 
in their local situations. They are confronted by concrete threats from drastic deforestation, the pollution 
of water, the contamination of air, and the destruction of soil. Often, these imperil the very livelihood 
of whole groups of people, for whom such threats are not issues of comfort, but of survival. In a number 
of societies, racism intensifies the suffering of minority peoples (environmental racism). Forces behind 
such ecological destruction are frequently rooted in economic powers and corporations which seem far 
beyond the ability of local groups to curtail. 

National & Ethnic Identity 

Any attempt to classify conflicts around group identities comes up against the wide diversity 
of individual cases. No two situations of ethnic conflict are the same, and the consequences of each 
conflict vary considerably from one another. Such conflicts result in: 

i. profound uncertainty as to national and ethnic identity (as in Taiwan and Indonesia); 

ii. religious, cultural and social marginalization (as in Romania, Indonesia, and the Dalits in India); 

iii. policies and direct acts of discrimination (as in Slovakia where minorities are forbidden to use their 
mother tongue freely in public or to promote their cultural heritage; unsettled status of 
church-related confiscated properties, including religious schools, in Romania and 
Carpatho-Ukraine; also Australia, India, and other areas of Asia and the Americas); 

iv. discrimination against ethnic churches that constitute a minority (as in the case of the Hungarian 
Church in Romania); 

v. forced migration and loss of land (as in the case of ‘ethnic cleansing’ in Bosnia and Croatia, and 
the case of desecration of sacred burial lands of Native Americans); 

vi. genocide (such as indigenous peoples and Armenians). 

In seeking to address these issues, the church itself is often caught in a tension between loyalty 
to the gospel and loyalty to the group. Just as we have been victims of ethnic conflicts, we sometimes 
have been accomplices rather than agents of peace. The diabolical and dehumanizing powers that are 
at work in economic and political systems and in the socio-cultural construction of others all too often 
infiltrate churches. 

God has not created humanity for monochrome uniformity, but desires it to flourish in its 
diversity. People are joined together by a myriad of experiences, but they also find their identities in 
diverse groups. All humans share equal dignity and are owed equal respect. 

Estranged from the God of peace, humans have made wholesome ethnic differences a source 
of deadly conflict. Group identities are profoundly ambivalent: they are havens of belonging as well 
as repositories of aggression; they are part of the history of divine creation, but they are also part of the 
history of human sin. The story of the Tower of Babel is about God’s judgment against a false unity 
of humanity placed at the service of a wrong goal. 

In Jesus Christ, God offers humanity a promise of the new creation in which people from every 
tribe and nation with all their cultural goods will be gathered around the throne of the triune God in a 
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new heaven and a new earth (Rev 21.22). At Pentecost, the Spirit of that promise was given and the 
curse of Babel removed: all understood each other yet each spoke his/her own language. Pentecost is 
not a reversion to the unity of cultural uniformity, but an advance towards the harmony of cultural 
diversity. 

As the Gospel has been preached to many nations, the church has taken roots in many cultures, 
transforming them as well as being profoundly shaped by them. The church must have its feet firmly 
planted in any culture in which it lives, its arms stretched out towards God and God’s future for 
creation. 

Reconciled by the cross of Christ and sent by the Spirit of God, churches must strive for justice 
and truth, as they foster harmony with people of all ethnic groups in the spirit of love. A peace between 
ethnic groups without truth is a false peace; harmony without justice is forced harmony. 

With these biblical perspectives in mind we affirm the unity of humanity as well as the cultural 
diversity that ethnic groups bring. We affirm that: 

i. the church needs to challenge structures and practices that deny salutary aspects of ethnic identity; 

ii. the responsibility of the church is to heed the cries of those who are particularly vulnerable to the 
denial of political or economic power; 

iii. the church should serve as a credible model of the life God intends for the reconciliation, hope and 
unity of humanity; 

iv. the call for multi-culturalism is not sufficient; justice has to be served; partnerships and new 
egalitarian and just structures need to be established; 

v. the church is called to go beyond responding to ethnic and sectarian conflicts into facilitating the 
creation of new societies where ethnicity is seen as a gift and unity among people and nations as 
a calling. 

Conclusion 

Chains of injustice bind the earth in suffering, and threaten all humanity’s future. God’s Word 
offers a vision where all creation responds in joy, and all people find fulfilment. God’s very life was 
given in Jesus Christ to invite the world to such a future. God’s Spirit, breathing into the church the 
power of the Risen Christ, empowers us to live embracing the hope of this new creation. We gather at 
the table—a place where there is plenty for all and where our unity in Christ transcends our 
diversity—to give thanks for new life in Christ. Such a faith calls us to repent, to believe God’s good 
news, and to live in celebration of the reign of God. 

CALL FOR PROCESSUS CONFESSIONS 

In many parts of the world, Reformed churches and communities are challenged by the 
appalling circumstances in which many people live and by the threat of the ongoing destruction of the 
environment. Many believe that the time has come to make a confession of faith which rejects and 
struggles against these injustices, while affirming our faith in the Triune God who in Christ offers a new 
creation. 

We are challenged by the cry of the people who suffer and by the groaning of creation. We 
Christians of Reformed churches are aware of our complicity in an economic order that is unfair and 
oppressive, leading to the misery and death of many people. We participate in attitudes and practices 
which erode the foundations of the earth’s livelihood. We want to affirm the gift of life. We consider 
this affirmation of life, commitment to resistance, and struggle for transformation to be an integral part 
of Reformed faith and confession today. 1 


1 In this context, the question of status confessionis was raised at the WARC consultation in Kitwe in 1995. By 
committing themselves to a process of confessing, our churches are challenged to come to a common confession. In this 
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In the past we have called for status confessionis in cases of blatant racial and cultural 
discrimination and genocide. 

WE NOW CALL FOR A COMMITTED PROCESS OF PROGRESSIVE RECOGNITION, 
EDUCATION AND CONFESSION (PROCESSUS CONFESSIONIS) WITHIN ALL WARC 
MEMBER CHURCHES AT ALL LEVELS REGARDING ECONOMIC INJUSTICE AND 
ECOLOGICAL DESTRUCTION. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS APPROVED: The General Council 

1. calls upon WARC and its member churches: 

a. to give special attention to the analysis and understanding of economic processes, their 
consequences for people’s lives, and the threats to creation; 

b. to educate church members at all levels about economic life, including ‘faith and 
economics, and challenge them to develop a lifestyle which rejects the materialism and 
consumerism of our day; 

c. to work towards the formulation of a confession of their beliefs about economic life which 
would express justice in the whole household of God and reflect priority for the poor, and 
support an ecologically sustainable future; 

d. to act in solidarity with the victims of injustice as they struggle to overcome unjust 
economic powers and destructive ecological activities. 

2. calls upon WARC and its member churches to facilitate the necessary programmes, resources 

and practical steps to initiate and nurture the processus confessionis at all levels as a matter of 

extreme priority. This process requires: 

a. within WARC and its member churches: 

i. to study and explore just and sustainable alternatives to the present economic 
structure in order to equip the churches to speak and live a word of hope in our 
fractured world; 

ii. to develop programs of economic literacy to allow ordinary people to understand the 
circumstances in which they live and to see how they may change them; 

iii. to explore the meaning of Sabbath as its relates to creation, contemporary challenges 
and their own contexts, and to give special emphasis to God’s gift of creation in the 
churches’ educational work at all levels, especially with children; 

iv. to study the ‘colonization of consciousness’ (advertising and mass media) and to 
continue the study of government-sponsored lotteries, since they injure and exploit 
the poorest in the community; 

v. to examine their own economic activities in the light of Christian faith by investing 
without speculation, increasing the level of solidarity funds and using exemplary 


regard, the WARC 22nd General Council, Seoul 1989, stated: _ 

‘Any declaration of a status confessionis stems from the conviction that the integrity of the gospel is in danger. It is a call ' 
from error into truth. It demands of the church a clear, unequivocal decision for the truth of the gospel, and identifies the 
opposed opinion, teaching or practice as heretical. The declaration of a status confessionis refers to the practice of the 
church as well as to its teaching. The church’s practice in the relevant case must conform to the confession of the gospel 
demanded by the declaration of status confesssionis. The declaration of a status confesssionis addresses a particular 
situation. It brings to light an error which threatens a specific church. Nevertheless the danger inherent in that error also 
calls in question the integrity of proclamation of all churches. The declaration of a status confesssionis within one particular 
situation is, at the same time, addressed to all churches, calling them to concur in the act of confessing.’ 

0 Seoul 1989: Proceedings of the 22nd General Council, ed. Edmond Perret, Geneva: WARC 1990, pp.173-175). 
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vi. investment schedules (e.g. Ecumenical Development Cooperative Society) which 
concentrate on ethical investment, micro-credit schemes, etc.; 

vii. to organize team visits as fact-finding missions to particular situations of crisis, 
where a member church is deeply affected and engaged in witness, to practice 
fellowship and solidarity. 

b. in relationships with other international organizations and partners: 

i. to contribute to the renewal of efforts in the UN system, including the International 
Labour Organization (ILO) to establish international codes of conduct for TNCs with 
regard to labour standards, product safety and environmental protection; 

ii. to support the UN Development Programme's recommendation for the introduction 
of the Tobin Tax (a tax on the movement of capital) to be used for sustainable 
development; 

iii. to assist in actions within the UN and other international organizations when 
confronted with threats such as global warming and climate change, deforestation, 
pollution of the oceans, and nuclear waste; 

iv. to support campaigns for the end of laws and practices that discriminate against 
women in property ownership, inheritance, remuneration and access to credit, and 
recognize the essential place of women as participants in development; 

v. to join the global campaigns for the cancellation of debt (e.g. Jubilee 2000); 

vi. to support community-based organizations and organisations for working and 
unemployed people within countries and across national boundaries; 

vii. to initiate in cooperation with other Christian world communions and the World 
Council of Churches a dialogue with the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and World Trade Organization (WTO) with the goal that they review 
their policies and actions in the light of their adverse effect on the people of 
developing countries. 

c. in all efforts to implement the processus confessionis, it is necessary: 

i. to strengthen the cooperation of WARC and its member churches with other 
networks and partners, such as Christian world communions, the WCC, and other 
relevant organizations and movements; 

ii. to join forces with people of other faiths and people of goodwill who are looking 
toward the same goal. 

National and Ethnic Identity 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS APPROVED: The General Council calls upon the member churches of 

WARC 

3. to make the following affirmation, modelled on the Barmen Declaration (1934), part of their 
worship services in situations of conflict: 

‘You were slaughtered and by your blood you ransomedfor God saints from every tribe 
and language and people and nation ’ (Rev 5.9). ‘There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no 
longer slave or free, there is no longer male andfemale; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus ’ 
(Gal 3.28). 

All the churches of Jesus Christ, scattered in diverse cultures, have been redeemed for 
God by the blood of the Lamb to form one multi-cultural community of faith. What binds 
Christians together as brothers and sisters is more significant than what may distinguish them 
or separate them from each other. 

We reject as false the doctrine that allegiance to nation or culture should be placed 
above the allegiance to God and to the vision of God’s new redeemed community. 



4. to initiate religious dialogue in practical ways as ethnic identity is often related to religious 
issues; 

5. to assess critically their own history and continuing injustice against indigenous peoples and 
engage members in repentance and reparations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS APPROVED: The General Council calls upon WARC 

6. to establish a permanent commission on ethnic and cultural conflict (study the nature of group 
identities and causes of conflicts between them, suggest ways in which the church can foster 
reconciliation, and explore the reasons why it often fails to do so, to monitor abuses, and 
educate churches about issues of cultural diversity); 

7. to disseminate these statements and concerns to the religious and political authorities who are 
responsible for the various forms of discrimination, namely, Slovakia, Romania, Sri Lanka, 
India, Australia with the issues presented in the first section of this report. 
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CONCEPT PAPER ABOUT THE PROCESSUS CONFESSIONS 


During the 23rd Council of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, which was held in 
August 1997 in Debrecen, Hungary, a unanimous decision was taken ‘to call for a committed process 
of progressive recognition, education and confession (processus confessionis ) within all member 
churches of the World Alliance of Churches at all levels, regarding economic injustice and ecological 
destruction’. 

This decision is no doubt a very important one in the history of the WARC. That is already 
obvious in the use of the word ‘confession’. Confession, for the family of Reformed churches, is always 
related to the heart of their identity. But the importance of this decision is also evident in the double use 
of the word ‘all’: all member churches are called to engage in this process at all levels. 

What has moved the Council to take this important step? Problems of economic injustice and 
environmental destruction have accompanied the church since its very beginnings. So what could be 
the reason to call for such a process just now, at this moment of history? (Question 1) Next to questions 
of time and urgency, the possible form and content of this process also need further clarification. Why 
did they choose a process rather than a statement of confession, and what is the message suggested in 
this? (Question 2) And finally there are questions concerning to whom this process is addressed, how 
it should be implemented, and how the member churches can be engaged. What are they expected to 
do, not only at the national level, but also at the level of the local communities? (Question 3). 

It is the intention of this paper to deal with these three questions as clearly and simply as 
possible. So we start with the first question: 

1. What motivated the General Council of the WARC to take such a far reaching 
decision? 

Before the General Council of the WARC met in Debrecen, regional WARC consultations took 
place in Kitwe (Africa), Manila (Asia), Edinburgh (Europe) and San Jose (Latin America). In the 
reports of these consultations some common traits are present, which were recognized, picked up and 
re affirmed in Debrecen. In fact they motivated the General Council to start this process of 
confession. So we should look carefully at these common elements.. 

1.1 exclusion and erosion 

In all the consultations, a common awareness was present that a number of developments in the 
world have become extremely worrying. Especially mentioned was the trend towards a growing 
exclusion of people on the one hand, and an intensified erosion of nature on the other. 

- exclusion : The Kitwe report speaks, for instance, of a ‘systematic exclusion of Africa from the world 
economy’, as if Africa is declared dead. This pattern of exclusion and neglect has turned the hope of 
the people of Africa for economic justice into ‘a long and harrowing winter of despair’. The Latin 
American San Jose consultation refers to such an asymmetric growth of the world economy, that it now 
brings people to the point where they have given up their dreams. All reports sharpen these observations 
by referring to the growing exclusion of special groups of people: the landless, the migrants, the 
unemployed, and the disabled. They are all becoming impoverished in our time because they are the 
weaker side, often seen and treated by others as objects which can be shifted elsewhere. And, as the 
Edinburgh report points out, are not women also frequently excluded from any real participation in 
society? The emergence is also noted of new, deep forms of poverty in the midst of societies which are 
already rich and still growing richer: one in four children in the USA has a direct experience of hunger. 
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-evasion : In the consultations these different forms of exclusion are also placed against the background 
of a suffering, eroding environment. Nature is obviously seen and treated as an economic object, free 
to be used, without its own intrinsic value. 

‘Forests are now denuded to generate foreign exchange’, says the Asia report, and Africa adds 
that huge parts of nature are simply destroyed in the name of economic growth. Also the growing 
instability of climate is seen as a sign of peril, and an indication of the abuse of this earth. It is as if 
there is a hand writing on the wall of creation: numbered, weighed and found wanting (Daniel Ch 5). 

Compare those words: exclusion, erosion, suffering. By their very nature they already hit the 
heart of every living church community. 

1.2 capitalisation and privatisation 

A second common notion in the regional reports is the reference to possible structural causes. 
Both the growing exclusion of people and the erosion of nature are placed in a relationship with the 
changing world economic order. That is, an order, in the wording of the Manila Report, in which 
‘international financial capital is gaining control and increasingly determines the economic life and 
destiny of all peoples’. As a consequence the role of politics is also changing: the state withdraws from 
the scene, and/or becomes dependent upon the economy. In the study text for Debrecen the president 
of the German Federal Bank, Mr Tietmeyer is quoted: ‘politicians have now been brought under the 
control of the financial markets’. The African report speaks of the emergence of an order in which ‘the 
global market economy is sacralized, and elevated to an imperial throne’. 

The observed increase in the role of financial markets and decrease in the role of the public 
sector is well supported by recent data and analyses. In our day, international flows of capital have 
become pr imar ily private in character (the relation of private to public flows is now about six to one), 
and this capital circulates around the world in huge amounts. Amounts to the value of about $1000 
billion change hands every day (!) in the exchange markets, which is about half the total amount of debt 
of all poor countries put together. Most of this capital is also of a highly speculative nature; it is looking 
for the highest financial reward in the short term. This is expressed in the enormous instability of the 
majority of stock and currency markets. 

No wonder, then, that the percentage of capital flows going to the poor countries of the South 
(the so called LDC s) has dropped dramatically within ten years, from more than 50% in 1980 to a 
meagre 2% in the nineties. For in terms of short term profits they have nothing to offer. And it is also 
no wonder that most nations of the earth are now doing their utmost to be or to become ‘attractive’ in 
the eyes of the providers of capital, even if they have severely to reduce their social outlays, and 
diminish their activities to preserve the environment. For how can they survive in the world economy 
without foreign loans or investments? Thus, a kind of rat race now colours the economic global scene. 
It is a race to obtain or preserve, by all means, the highest degree of competitiveness including political 
pressure and diplomacy. 

Therefore a close relationship indeed exists between exclusion and erosion (a) on the one hand 
and a growing degree of capitalisation of the world economy (b) on the other. In the arena of financially 
and economically competitive nations, a further exclusion of people and a further erosion of nature 
cannot be fully prevented. There is no race without losers. Some will be left behind, and victims will 
always be lying at the side of the road. But, as most political leaders and many businessmen now say: 
is that not the natural price of world-wide progress? For which There Is No Alternative (TINA), says 
the World Trade Organisation. ‘Competitiveness has acquired the status of an universal credcrpan 
ideology’, so concludes the prestigious report of the group of Lisbon (Limits to competition, pxii). 

Look to those words: Credo, Ideology . They are indeed striking. These words seem to lead us 
into the domain of confession, whether we like it or not. 
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1.3 colonization of the consciousness 

All WARC consultations also point in one way or another to the fact, that the present trends in 
the world economy not only impact on the conditions of physical life. They also exert a deep influence 
upon the human spirit. The study report for Debrecen formulates this in the following way: ‘a 
monoculture of consumerism is arising. Mass communication is used to saturate cultures with 
advertising, aimed at converting them into markets. It is effectively a colonization of the consciousness, 
like an exercise in global hypnosis’. The modem economy affects peoples lifestyles. ‘They begin to 
believe that money can solve everything’, as we read in the Asian report, ‘most people become now 
enslaved to the power of money’. There is also the fact that more and more items are brought under the 
domain of markets- even human organs are mentioned. The African report states as a general 
conclusion that ‘we are now challenged to choose between a coerced allegiance to Mammon or the 
faithful service of God. We cannot follow Christ in living for others and at the same time pay allegiance 
to the sovereign claims of the global Economy’. 

The three central findings of the consultations- exclusion of people and erosion of nature, 
capitalization of the economy, and a growing colonization of the human spirit by the forces of 
consumerism and greed- underline that in the history of our planet a new critical point has indeed been 
reached. It is a point, where the economy has obviously left the domain of a kind of neutrality, and has 
now begun to extend and impose its self-invented rules on society as a whole: the rule of an unlimited 
economic and technological expansion, the rule of hard competition and the necessity for ever-rising 
productivity. Rules which demand full human and political adherence. From top to bottom, the world 
economy in this time of globalization is now filled with claims for further adoption of these rules and 
calls for deeper allegiance in terms of will, hope and faith. 

More than any plan or intention of a deliberate group of persons it is therefore the present style 
and direction of the world economy itself which has placed the issue of economic life on the 
confessional agenda of the churches. Christians of all nations are now challenged by the world economy 
to make their stand clear. They are summoned to indicate where their final loyalties lie. 

This leads us directly to the second main question: 

2. What should be the content and form of our process of confession? 

Confession has always primarily been a question of listening. It is an effort to try to hear what 
the Spirit of God has to say in the predicament of our own time. Therefore no confession is bom as fruit 
of the Spirit until it has ripened. This occurs in two ways. It needs firstly a growth in necessity or 
urgency. There has to be a development in reality which makes it unavoidable to speak publicly about 
what is occurring, as if the obedience to God forbids us to remain silent. And secondly a confession also 
needs its kairos, its time of ripeness in terms of willingness. Those who confess should be prepared to 
accept all possible consequences, even if that opens the way to pain and suffering. 

Simply mentioning these two conditions already makes it clear that the decision of Debrecen 
to call only for a process of ‘progressive recognition, education and confession’, instead of proceeding 
straight to the formulation of any kind of a confessional stand, was not without wisdom. For however 
urgent the economic, social and ecological needs of our time may be, we firstly need to have a clear 
common insight into the causes of what is happening, before we can speak and witness in a compelling 
way. This asks for a process of study and prayer, not just by individuals but by the whole church as a 
living community. Secondly: are our churches in fact fully prepared as yet to stand by all the 
consequences of their possible confession? What would churches in rich nations, for instance, say or 
do if a sincere confession about economic life were to imply a halt to a further expansion of the average 
national income and consumption levels? This is not improbable, for already the high income and 
consumption standards of the rich are hindering the economic ability to fulfil the needs of the really 
poor of this earth, given the increasingly visible limitations of our eco system and of the carrying 
capacity of mother nature. 
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The faith dimension of what is happening now in the economic life of the world has therefore ' 
to be recognized by the church community, before we can expect that it will be open to further steps, 
such as the desirability and maybe even necessity of another, non materialistic life style. This openness 
in turn is requisite in order to take the further step towards making a concrete and living confession of 
faith. In this respect there is still a substantial way to go, although this should not take too long. For if 
we listen seriously to the cries of the excluded and the sighs of a suffering nature we will know that we 
have to hasten. 

In this necessary process of growing recognition, education and confession there is however no 
need to start from zero. There is a richness in the creeds of the Reformation and in the history of the 
ecumenical movement which is simply waiting for its actualisation. Starting from the heart of our 
ecumenical and Reformed creeds some very basic things can already be said: 

2.1 Essential in all Christian creeds is the confession of the Sovereignty of God. To God belongs 
the earth in its fullness, and in Him all the realms of life have their origin and fulfilment. 

This implies firstly, that domains of life like the economy and politics or technology should 
never be demonized, or seen as realms for which Christians have to hide. That is also true for the 
institution of the market. The market, for instance, is seen by John Calvin as an institution which 
has its origin in the goodness of our Lord: He wants us to serve each other through what we can offer 
and what we need. 

This confession implies secondly, however, that no domain or part life may proclaim a final 
autonomy for itself, as if it could exist outside His Will or should not reckon with His Co mm andments. 

Our economies are His dominion. And that means that every economy (oikonomia) should be oriented 
to the fulfilment of the basic needs of all His children and due care for His creation (which includes our 
whole environment). 

Every Christian confession will therefore be opposed to the spirit and reality of an economy 
which tends to be the playing field for an unlimited accumulation of capital, and is characterised by 
the ongoing enrichment of the few at the expense of the impoverishment of many. 

2.2 A directly related element in the Christian confession is that God does not want us to have any 
share in the service of idols. He asks us to love and adore Him only. Therefore no human power- 
technological, military, political or financial- nor any human institution such as the state or the market 
may be allowed to function as our final, trustworthy compass for the future; and neither can any of them 
be accepted or respected as having final authority over our lives and minds. In this sense also, the 
Barmen Declaration spoke at the time of Hitler s usurpation of power in Germany: We reject the false 
doctrine as if there are realms in our life in which we do not belong to Jesus Christ but to other masters. 

(article 2), and: We reject the false doctrine, as if the state beyond its specific task could and should 
constitute the only and total ordering of life (article 5). The Barmen Declaration is a Christian 
confession which is a clear echo of the rejection by the early Christian church of any type of divine 
power exercised by the Roman Emperor. Yet is there not in our own time a corresponding significance 
to this confession; a time of the growing usurpation of power by the economic/financial realm? Neither 
the state, nor the market should constitute the only and total ordering of our lives and cultures. 

2.3 ‘ The Lord is coming to his inheritance ’. In all Christian creeds there is also the perspective of 
the Eschaton, the coming of a Kingdom in which Jesus Christ as the Messiah will rule all nations. TMT > 
design of God, as declared by the World Council of Churches in its opening session in Amsterdam 
1948, stands against every form and type of human disorder (Man s Disorder and God s Design). It is, 
however, a Kingdom with specific traits, similar to that which Jesus said and did, a kingdom in which 
priority is given to the weak, in which there is healing for the wounds of the oppressed and afflicted, 
setting the standards of justice for all nations. It is with the coming of that Kingdom in min d that we 
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have to live here and now, in these latter days (Bonhoeffer), preparing the way for the renewal of the 
whole creation. 

This implies that we obviously have to adhere to another design of globalization (compare 
Ephesians 1) than the one-sided market-oriented process which now sets the tone. For that is indeed a 
process full of sacrifices by the poor and of suffering by the excluded, related as it is to the sovereign 
role of markets which are mainly driven by short term financial interests. 

Thus, in principle, an alternative path for the world and national economies becomes visible and 
available. For it is possible, of course, to orient an economy, even a market economy, as one would a 
good household- primarily towards the fulfilment of the real needs of people and the necessity to 
preserve the environment, instead of orienting it primarily to the desire for ever-higher income and 
consumption levels. The main question is which of the two may take the lead and set the tone for the 
other. In an economy of sufficiency, degrees of freedom arise to give priority to social, natural and 
cultural needs which are increasingly absent in an economy of self affirmation. 

Therefore it is simply not true to suggest that there is no alternative to the full and immediate 
adaptation of all economies to the demands of the world market and their financial claims. That 
suggestion is the fruit of the same closed and narrow mind set which has already lead to convictions 
like the following: 

■ that in the ongoing struggle of competition the weakest should always perish; 

■ that what technologically can be done, should be done; 

■ that the sky is the only limit for the further expansion of world trade; and 

■ that even in the richest countries a higher level of consumption should always be preferred above 
a lower one. 

In those statements we hear the utterings of a dynamistic world and life view which shows an 
extreme lack of realism about what people and the earth can endure. Its creed therefore appears 
primarily to be the result of a broad general hypnosis which, however rational it may sound, in the long 
run can only lead us to the Abyss. This position should therefore be unmasked by the concrete witness 
of the churches. 

3. What type of engagement is asked of the Churches? 

We saw that in the Christian creeds a heritage is available, which creates a good starting point 
for engaging in the process of recognition, education and confession of the churches. The process has 
therefore to be primarily addressed to the churches themselves. They have to become aware in a new 
way of what the confession of Christ as Lord and Saviour implies in the economic and political realm. 
But what can they say, what should they do? Four concrete suggestions can perhaps be made. 

3.1 In the first place it is of crucial importance, that in the preaching of the church and in the 
education of young people the Biblical message of God s good news to the world is not only interpreted 
in a personal way, but is also explained in its significance for a disoriented world economy. The 
institution of the Sabbatical year in the Old Testament teaches us, for instance, that it is simply 
forbidden to subject people to the obligations of an ongoing indebtedness, while the year of Jubilee 
announces the good message that the poor and the landless of all times and regions have a right of 
access to the sources of wealth creation. These rules are more than lessons in morality. They can and 
should also be understood as concrete starting points for societal renewal. The same is true for the 
concrete warnings in the new Testament against the risks of becoming wealthy and setting our heart 
upon riches. These are not only meant for individuals, but also for nations. The Biblical teaching that 
the greedy shall not inherit the earth should become a part of the mind set of all Christians, young and 
old. 
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3.2 To unmask the narrowness and blindness of the mind of a materialistic and dynamistic world 
culture there is a blatant need for concrete illustrations of the possibility of alternative styles of 
production, consumption and exchange; styles which honour the principle of the richness of sufficiency, 
and at the same time express the value of community and good forms of co-operation. Several such 
efforts are already being made around the world in a multitude of forms, often using the hidden sources 
of their own culture. Their significance is that they not only defy the lie that greater wealth creates 
greater happiness, but can also lead us practically, as pioneers, towards a more just and caring society. 
Churches should not only honour these efforts, but also, where possible, take part in them as living and 
sharing communities, as partners in a movement of world-wide cultural disobedience. 

3.3 There are organisations, sometimes working on a world wide basis, which focus on the real 
concern for international justice, the preservation of the earth, and the protection of the weak. In a 
process of growing recognition, education and confession it is important to detect where our allies are, 
and to strengthen them in the good struggle against economic injustice and environmental destruction. 
Even more important is to share the burdens of the poor and the weak where they are and join with them 
in acts of real solidarity. For the Gospel summon us to protect the weak and to set the poor free by 
concrete measures and acts of sharing. 

3.4 On the basis of these steps, the moment may therefore be near for public words and acts of 
confession. The words and acts may be words and acts of judgement, but should also communicate a 
message of Hope and Liberation to society as a whole. For we must seek, both for and in society, that 
which is Good (Jeremiah 29). The church should therefore be willing to address and challenge a variety 
of economic and political actors, not only on the world stage but also in their own regional, national 
and local settings. Those actors have the right to hear what they may be doing wrong, but they are also 
entitled to hear about avenues of hope, especially if they cannot see and find them because of the 
unconscious captivity of their mind and thought. 

Finally: in this whole process of growing recognition, education and confession churches will 
need each other intensively. Some elements of mutual information and encouragement should be 
planned or organised from the beginning. It may therefore be good to announce at this point that the 
office of the WARC is willing, within the limits of its own organisational and financial constraints, to 
act as a point of mutual information and co-ordination between those churches which have already 
made a concrete start with the process of growing recognition, education and confession. 


Prof. Bob Goudzwaard, January 1998 
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THE GLOBALIZATION OF ECONOMIC LIFE 
Challenge to the Church 


I. The New Globalism 

Globalization has become the 
economic buzz-word of the 1990s. It 
describes a complex phenomenon, full 
of promise and threat. It promises to 
bring millions of people into active 
participation in global economic life. 
Yet it threatens to marginalize millions 
more in countries and situations 
unwilling or ill-equipped to adapt to the 
torrid pace of globalization. Indeed, it 
has long been known that some people 
and some communities lose more than 
they gain from exposure to globalizing 
trends, at least in the short ran. As 
Christians, we should be concerned 
when people and communities are 
marginalized by forces beyond their 
reach. 


I. The New Globalism 

II. Forms of Economic Globalization 

III. Globalization Trends 

A. Rapid Growth of International Trade 

B. Even Faster Growth of Foreign Direct Investment 

C. The Explosion of Private Financial Movements 

Across Borders 

D. The Proliferation of Business Alliances 

IV. The Institutions of Globalization 

V. Where Should Power Reside? 

A. The Washington Consensus 

B. The Human Development Consensus 

C. The People-Centered Consensus 

VI. The Consequences of Globalization 

A. Heightened Inequality 

B. Conflicts over Social Priorities 

C. Fragmented Safety Nets 

VII. Theological and Ethical Considerations 

VIII. Policies for Just and Sustainable Development 
Footnotes 


In its broadest sense, globalization refers to the rapid growth of linkages and interconnections 
between nations and social communities which make up the present world system. 1 Thus, any 
meaningful discussion of globalization must begin with a recognition that it may mean different things 
to different people: For some it refer primarily to the vast spread of global communication. Others think 
it best conveys the homogenization of consumer cultures. For still others, it is mostly a way of drawing 
attention to the emerging consciousness of our mutual dependence on the life support system of a small 
planet. Many others believe it is best reserved to describe economic globalization —the erasing of 
economic borders to allow the free flow of goods and money. And still others wonder if it might best 
be used to acknowledge the spread of global civil society —a force that questions other forms of 
globalization, especially economic globalization. 

This essay is addressed primarily to questions of economic globalization —to those kinds of 
linkages and interconnections that magnify the consequences of economic decisions and activities 
taking place in one part of the world for people and communities elsewhere in the world. 

II. Forms of Economic Globalization 

Economic globalization takes many forms. Its shallowest form is when an individual, business, 
or government in one country engages in arm's length trade of a single product with an economic entity 
in another country. Globalization of this sort is as old as recorded history. Ancient coastal tribes traded 
with those in the mountains and deserts, each gaining prized goods they could not otherwise have 
enjoyed. In more recent times, tropical fruits have been enjoyed by persons living in temperate climates 
while those living in the tropics have gained access to foods that grow only in the temperate zone. 

Economic globalization becomes considerably deeper when economic agents decide to produce 
their products not only at home but also in other countries, either to evade the tariffs or quotas of 
countries where they wish to sell their products, or to cut their costs of production by, say, hiring 
cheaper labor. Then globalization involves the bundling together of financial capital, technology, and 
perhaps other strategic inputs, in order to transfer them as direct foreign investment (DFI) to another 
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country. Globalization of the DFI variety may decrease or increase international trade, depending on v 
whether the investment yields output to be sold only in the country where it is made or it produces 
output for export to other world markets. 

Direct foreign investment implies control over the use of assets transferred across international 
borders. International investments that do not involve a significant degree of management control are 
called foreign portfolio equity investments (FPEI). The firms into which these investments flow use 
them for many of the same purposes as the firms receiving DFI. The chief difference between DFI and 
FPEI is the type of investor making the investment: While FDI investors are firms engaged in the 
production of goods and services, portfolio equity investors are more often either financial institutions, 
institutional investors (such as pension funds, insurance companies or investment tmsts), or individuals, 
and are typically interested only in the financial returns of their investments. This makes FPEI 
considerably less dependable than DFI for the long haul. 

A still deeper form of economic globalization is where, say, a transnational corporation (TNC) 
coordinates its activities with a large number of other economic entities throughout the world, produces 
in many places with a complex network of productive stages, and is involved in many different kinds 
of transactions. This form of globalization has recently been named ‘alliance capitalism,’ 2 in order to 
emphasize the growing importance of strategic alliances and networks in the broadening search by 
businesses for ways to protect or enhance their competitive advantages and their global market 
positions. 

Businesses are not the only economic entities engaged in deeper forms of economic 
globalization. Governments also seek ways to improve their capacity to compete for economic 
advantage by broadening their global reach. No longer can governments assume that the business firms 
and resources now located in their jurisdiction are bound to remain there; nor that they are impotent to 
attract fir ms and resources to their shores. The governments especially of North America, Europe and 
Japan have sought ways to enhance the competitiveness of resident economic agents, e.g., by giving 
public support to private research and development activities, retraining, environmental protection and 
the promotion of inter-firm alliances. 

Perhaps the deepest form of economic globalization can occur when governments decide it is 
in their interest to cooperate rather than compete. Consider, for example, the emergence in recent years 
of supranational organizations like the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and its 
successor, the World Trade Organization (WTO); regional bodies like the European Community and 
ASEAN; and various multilateral agencies like the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the United 
Nations, now celebrating its fiftieth birthday. These bodies develop when member governments agree, 
either that unilateral behavior of governments may notice regionally or globally desirable; or that there 
is some kind of cross-border spillover of problems (pollution, migration, securities fraud, etc.) that 
cannot be compensated for or surmounted by business alliances or national governments. Then it is 
desirable to coordinate national policies, lest governments engage in a ‘race to the bottom’ as economic 
rules are abandoned and standards for environmental and labor protection deteriorate. 3 

III. Globalization Trends 

If these are the principal vehicles of economic globalization’s spread, a brief summary of how 
they have changed recently ought to reveal something about the sources and consequences of the new 
globalism. 

A. Rapid Growth of International Trade: 

Since World War II, international trade in goods and services has grown faster than world 
economic output, and the gap has recently widened. Between 1979 and 1988, world output grew at an 
average annual rate of 3.4 percent while trade grew 4.3 percent. Between 1989 and 1996, the growth 
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of global output slackened to an annual rate of 3.2 percent, whereas trade expanded at a 6.2 percent 
rate. 4 

This wide difference in the rates of growth of output and trade occurred primarily for two 
reasons. First, rapid improvements in transportation and communications technology have made it 
much easier and cheaper for companies and investors to reach new markets. The cost of a three-minute 
telephone call between New York and London, for example, has fallen from $55 (in 1996 dollars) in 
1950 to $1 today. 3 The second reason is that governments have lowered the barriers at national borders 
that tax trade and control capital movements. Successive rounds of tariff negotiations under the GATT 
have virtually eliminated border barriers among developed countries, and many less developed 
countries have unilateral reduced their tariffs and quotas. 

Another explanation for the large excess of trade growth over output growth is the rapid 
expansion of processing trade. Exports originating in the maquiladora industries along the U.S. border 
in Mexico, for example, account for more than forty percent of Mexico’s total exports currently; the 
corresponding share of their imports exceeds thirty-five percent of Mexico’s imports. At least one half 
of China’s exports and imports, moreover, originates in its processing and assembly factories. For some 
small trading countries, the ratios are even higher. 6 Thus as processing trade becomes relatively more 
important, an increasing share of world trade involves goods whose components cross the border more 
than once before reaching the final buyer. Much of this kind of trade is carried on within transnational 
corporations (see below). 

International trade is widespread for almost all nations, though its relative importance tends to 
vary according to the size of home markets. In nations as large as the United States, trade (measured 
as exports + imports) is about twenty percent of the gross domestic product. In most others, it is a much 
higher percentage. Its importance also is rising virtually everywhere. This is not to say, however, that 
the integration of markets internationally is approaching the intensity of home markets. Consider the 
example of trade between the U.S. and Canada, where trade between a Canadian province and an 
American state, on average, is 20 times smaller than domestic trade between two Canadian provinces, 
after adjusting for distance and income levels. 7 

B. Even Faster Growth of Foreign Direct Investment: 

By latest count, there are at least 39,000 transnational corporations owning production facilities 
somewhere outside their country of domicile. 8 Their foreign direct investments, which are growing 
more than twice as fast as trade, are perhaps the best indicators of the growth of deep cross-border 
economic integration. Indeed, world-wide sales of the foreign subsidiaries of multinational enterprises 
now exceeds the value of all internationally traded goods. 

Decisions to make foreign direct investments originate primarily in the leading industrial 
countries, although such investment by firms in developing countries like Korea and Taiwan is 
increasing quite rapidly. France, Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom and the United States still 
account for 65 percent of the assets held by transnational corporations abroad. The largest 100 
transnational corporations (excluding those in banking and finance) are estimated to control about one 
third of the global total. 

Developed countries also receive most of the inflows of FDI. But at least one third of all new 
FDI inflows are destined for the developing countries. Asian countries received 65 percent of new 
inflows of FDI to developing countries, Latin America and the Caribbean, 27 percent. 

The linkages between FDI and international trade critically depend upon the reasons for making 
foreign direct investments. 9 If the primary motive for FDI is to obtain a cheaper source of labor, e.g., 
in the production of clothing or footwear, then the investment is likely to promote exports where host 
countries have small home markets, e.g., Honduras, and to substitute for imports where host countries 
have large home markets, e.g., Indonesia. If the primary purpose for FDI is to secure new sources of 
natural resources, then the investment almost certainly will stimulate exports. If the chief purpose for 
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FDI is to obtain components for assembly elsewhere into a more complex process or product 
(‘outsourcing’), it almost certainly will lead to more infra- firm trade. If FDI is motivated primarily by 
a need to differentiate products one from another, e.g., automobiles, consumer durables, 
pharmaceuticals, then it is likely to stimulate both intra-industry and intra-firm trade, boosting the 
volume of both exports and imports. Thus, in most cases FDI and trade turn out to be complements 
rather than substitutes. 

FDI also may affect the competitiveness of domestic firms, the business environment, and the 
market structure in host countries. If local films are challenged to learn entrepreneurial, managerial and 
technical skills from new foreign-owned entities in their midst, and they become more efficient 
producers themselves, then FDI activities may lead indirectly to added trade effects. On balance, the 
unusually rapid growth of FDI probably is stimulating the growth of international trade. 

Foreign direct investment also is a primary means of transferring technology across 
international borders. In this case, the technology is transferred within the firm, where it becomes part 
of the investing firm’s significant and continuing financial stake in the success of a foreign affiliate. It, 
too, has been growing rapidly —by some measures even faster than trade. But its growth has been 
concentrated in relatively few large firms with strong technological and brand-name assets. 
Transnational firms typically deploy their latest technologies at home, but which technologies they 
transfer to particular locations abroad depends on the availability there of complementary resources and 
infrastructure. In general, locations with larger markets, readily available technological services, and 
efficient systems of information flows are the most attractive opportunities for technology-intensive 
FDI. Countries less far along the development path tend to be ignored by TNCs. 

C. The Explosion of Private Financial Movements Across Borders: 

Perhaps the most dramatic recent change in global trends is the sudden flood of private financial 
resources cascading around the world. Consider, for example, the flow of private monies from the 
developed North to the developing South: Between 1990 and 1996, the financial community’s bet on 
the developing world multiplied five-fold, from $44 to $234 billion per year, during a period when 
official development assistance actually fell. The turn around is even starker when compared with the 
‘negative net transfers’ of the 1980s, when developing countries were paying out more money, in the 
form of loan interest and returns on foreign investment, than they were receiving in new private and 
public finance. 10 

Prior to 1990, virtually all of the private money flowing to developing countries was in the form 
of commercial bank loans and foreign direct investments. Alas, bank loans led in the 1970s to the debt 
crisis of the 1980s, and the consequent stagnation in lending. It is only in the last few years that banks 
have begun to lend again, this time more to private enterprises than governments. By 1996, commercial 
bank lending accounted for 18 percent of total private flows, or $43 billion. As noted above, FDI has 
expanded rapidly in recent years, climbing from $24 billion in 1990 to $93 billion in 1996, or 40 
percent of total private flows. 

What is new is ‘portfolio’ investment, a category that barely existed less than a decade ago. It 
consists of the purchase by foreigners (mostly individual investors, pension plans and mutual funds in 
the Northern industrial countries) of newly issued shares of stock and bonds of firms and governments 
in developing countries. Newness is emphasized here because the mere sale by one owner to another 
of an outstanding share of stock or a bond does not constitute a net flow of funds into a country unless 
the buyer of the security is a foreigner and its seller is a citizen of the security’s country of origin. New 
portfolio investments in 1996 amounted to $94 billion, about equally divided between stocks and bonds. 

Portfolio investments can as easily flow out of a country as they flow in. When investors sense 
a change in the conditions leading to the profitability of their investments, such as unstable economies 
or currency fluctuations, they can sell their securities in secondary markets and invest their funds 
elsewhere to reduce risk. This is what happened in Mexico in 1994 when a massive outflow of funds 
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occurred in response to underlying economic problems and devaluation of the peso. More recently, 
several countries of Southeast Asia have suffered similar fates, pummeling exchange rates in Thailand, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, the Philippines, South Korea and even Hong Kong. 

These episodes of instability draw attention to speculative currency movements —yet another 
agent of change in the globalization processes. Currencies that are traded internationally are called 
foreign exchange, and every day the value of foreign exchange transactions probably exceeds $1.2 
trillion. That is roughly fifty times the value of the goods and services traded each day. As recently as 
the 1970s, the value of currency trading was only six times greater than that of trade. What else is the 
money used for? 

Much of it is used by dealers in foreign exchange to ‘make the market’ in various currencies. 
If they discover that the price of a given currency differs in one location (say, Amsterdam) from that 
in another (say, Tokyo), traders will buy it in the cheaper place, driving up its price where it is cheap 
and driving down its price where it is expensive. This form of currency trading helps stabilize currency 
markets. Another part of daily exchange transactions is more purely speculative, however. From time 
to time, financial markets are vulnerable to ‘bubbles’ and excess volatility. In such cases, prices move 
more than is warranted by the underlying factors they are supposed to reflect. Thus, in a bubble it is 
profitable sometimes to buy even when the price of an asset is high, as long as it is expected to rise 
further —until the bubble bursts. Pure speculators thrive in such markets, and occasionally are 
implicated in the sudden collapse of a currency and in the ensuing adjustments forced on innocent 
people. 

D. The Proliferation of Business Alliances: 

Cross-border agreements between firms based in different countries have become increasingly 
important complements to traditional trade and FDI activities, with the range of such agreements 
growing ever wider. They include joint ventures, licensing, subcontracting, franchising, marketing, 
manufacturing, research-and-development (R&D) and exploration agreements. 

Most of the cross-border agreements entered into during the period 1990-1996, according to 
the UNCTAD, 11 involved firms from the U.S. (80%), Europe (40%), and Japan (38%). The number of 
cross-border inter-firm agreements (excluding strategic R&D partnerships) in 1995 was about 4,600, 
up from less than 1,800 in 1990. The number of cross-border intra-firm agreements (again excluding 
strategic R&D partnerships) in 1995 was approximately 7,800, up from 2,900 in 1990. This rapid 
growth in the numbers suggests that transnational corporations (TNCs) have increasingly used such 
arrangements to undertake international production. By 1995, the number of the cross-border inter-firm 
agreements involving developing country participation had crept up to almost one third of the total. 

Strategic R&D partnerships are another matter. Since about 1985, competition among 
transnational corporations has become increasingly intense. An important reason for this is that the 
environment of technological innovation has changed from one of relative stability to one of dynamic 
change and variability. It has become ever harder for individual fi rms to make the R&D and capital 
investments required to stay competitive. Intangibles, such as know-how and innovative capacity, also 
have been recognized as especially crucial for improved efficiency in new product development. 
Meanwhile, markets and international production systems have become more integrated regionally, 
even globally in some cases. 

These changes led to a search by TNCs for new ways to create the critical mass of resources 
needed to remain competitive. They turned first to mergers and acquisitions, but these proved 
insufficiently flexible to cope with changing patterns of demand and shortened product life cycles. 
Firms then were prompted to seek new ways to identify and appropriate developments in critical 
technologies, sometimes with the help of governments. This quest led them into strategic R&D 
partnerships in core technologies, e.g., biotechnology, new materials and information technologies. 
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Strategic partnerships provide access to complementary technologies, reduce costs and risks, 
and create synergies and spillovers between entities that cannot be obtained easily within a firm. Hence 
they are two-way relationships based on the joint creation and sharing of knowledge for such purposes 
as the development of new technologies, production processes and distribution techniques. Unlike FDI, 
they tend to be contractual in nature, with little or no equity involvement by the participants. 

Not surprisingly, the vast majority of strategic R&D partnerships have been between firms in 
the most developed countries. Of the approximately 500 such partnerships confirmed in 1995, 86 
percent had at least one U.S. partner, 42 percent at least one European partner, and 31 percent a 
Japanese partner. Only 13 percent included a partner firm from the developing countries. Thus, strategic 
R&D partnerships have provided TNCs of the more developed countries with another way to remain 
competitive technologically, usually at the expense of firms domiciled elsewhere which are less adept 
at managing change. 

IV. The Institutions of Globalization 

As international trade and investments have soared in the 1990s, so, too, has the regulatory 
machinery for assuring their continued growth. During this period, the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) emerged as the dominant arbiter of international trade; the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
was transformed into a bank of last resort; the IMF and the World Bank sorted out their respective roles 
as directors of governmental reforms in deeply indebted developing countries; the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) negotiated a Multilateral Agreement on Investment 
(MAI) designed to restrict a nation’s ability to regulate foreign investment; and the sophistication of 
business alliances between dominant corporate players metastasized throughout the multinational 
business community. 

The WTO, successor to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), came into being 
in January, 1995. As the legal and institutional foundation of the multilateral trading system, it 
determines how governments frame and implement domestic trade legislation and regulations. The 
WTO is a much stronger voice than was the GATT in regulating national trade policies, because 
members now must accept all of the obligations of the GATT negotiated in its Tokyo and Uruguay 
Rounds and non-members no longer can claim the ‘free ride’ they enjoyed previously. As a result of 
the agreements negotiated in the Uruguay Round, the WTO also has gained jurisdiction over trade in 
services, trade-related investment measures, and intellectual property rights, broadening substantially 
its over-sight of trade of all sorts. 

The WTO also functions as a central place where trade relations among countries evolve 
through collective debate, negotiation and adjudication. WTO dispute settlement mechanisms are vastly 
more efficient than under the GATT: now they operate under strict time limits; countries cannot veto 
judgments against them; panel findings are subject to review by a new Appellate Body; and procedures 
are in place to promote timely compliance, to monitor compliance actions, and to allow retaliation in 
the event of noncompliance. 12 In short, WTO enforcement mechanisms have sharper teeth. 

A new role for the IMF also has evolved, this time in response to new levels of instability in 
capital markets. As speculative capital recently has flooded into countries with relatively small and 
unsophisticated financial markets, the risks of it fleeing also have risen when investors subsequently 
lose confidence in a country’s economic policies. This is what happened in Mexico in 1994 and in 
Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, and South Korea in 1997, when capital flight quickly forced government 
there to consider changes in macroeconomic and banking policies. These convulsive experiences have 
raised important questions about the nature of speculative currency attacks, the appropriate defensive 
policies, the degree of exchange rate flexibility needed in the evolving international financial 
environment, and the role of international financial support, that are now only beginning to be explored. 
They are bound to lead to significant institutional and policy changes in the future. 13 
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In both 1994 and 1997, the IMF orchestrated a ‘bail-out’ of the banking and financial system, 
where accumulated bad debts were threatening insolvency to the broader financial system. The IMF 
entered into each transaction armed with a far-reaching set of reforms required of recipients before they 
receive emergency funds. Significantly, following a meeting of finance mini sters in Manila on 
November 19, 1997, the IMF declared that ‘it remained the principal global institution that would be 
called on to resolve financial crises.’ 14 

The IMF also has continued its partnership with the World Bank as the arbiters of economic 
policies for counties saddled with unsustainable debts. When in the 1980s many developing countries 
could no longer generate sufficient income to meet their debt obligations, they were faced with the cruel 
choice of retreating into complete economic isolation or seizing the life-line thrown them by the IMF 
and the World Bank —a life-line composed of ‘stabilization’ and ‘structural adjustment’ loans 
available only if they agree to far-reaching and ‘market friendly’ changes in national economic policies. 
While many of these arrangements have now expired, others remain in force and still others are in 
negotiation. 

Indeed, the high volume of lending to emerging markets in the 1990s, much of it denominated 
in foreign currencies, contributes substantially to these countries’ vulnerability to external shocks. 15 Yet 
it was not until May, 1997, that the IMF and the World Bank finally got around to implementing the 
joint initiative for heavily indebted poor countries (HIPCs), calling for selective debt reduction for 
particular countries. Underscoring the requirement of a track record of sound policy to qualify for 
assistance under the HIPC initiative, the IMF’s executive board cited ‘the fundamental importance of 
sound policies’ —and called on the IMF and the World Bank ‘to help developing countries accelerate 
structural reforms.’ 16 

The Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAI) now in the final stages of negotiation by the 
industrialized members of the OECD is a significant institutional innovation because it is seen by the 
World Trade Organization as a model for multilateral rules on Foreign Direct Investment (FDI) it hopes 
to develop. The significance of the MAI is contained in its ‘national treatment’ obligation — that 
foreign-controlled firms and investments are granted treatment under the law that is no less favorable 
than that granted to similar domestically controlled firms and investments. Moreover, host nations 
would be obliged to extend most-favored nation (MFN) treatment to investments from nations that 
participate in the MAI, and to allow unrestricted transfer of funds between investors and investments. 
Thus, adoption of the MAI on a global basis would severely limit the ability of nations to regulate 
investments —at a time of mounting risks from sudden capital movements. 17 

The institutions of international business also are changing rapidly. There is an almost universal 
trend by both firms and countries towards a more integrated cross-border organization of economic 
activity. The number of cross-border transactions has greatly increased; the value of foreign production 
now exceeds that of trade; and there are a variety of signs that the major institutional players are 
changing their ways of thinking and modes of operation as they adopt a more systematic approach to 
their activities. These changes are best exemplified by the introduction of a more flexible approach to 
production (eg., ‘lean production’ and ‘out-sourcing’), together with a growing appreciation by firms 
of the need to form close and ongoing relationships with other firms to capture fully the benefits of their 
own competencies. 

Thus, there are a variety of institutional adjustments under way that strengthen a ‘market 
friendly’, multilateral global economy. Are there others that speak more directly to the conditions for 
healthy human communities? 

Perhaps so. Consider, for example, the so-called ‘new issues’ of trade policy: labor standards 
and the environment. Since politicians the world over learned long ago to open their markets only in 
return for comparable market-opening on the part of their trading partners, 18 why not demand that other 
countries match them, not only in what trade barriers they offer to reduce, but in internal policies? This 
question has been asked with increasing force in the last few years. For example, the United States has 
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proposed five ‘core’ labor standards for inclusion in the WTO’s rules. These include a ban on 
‘exploitative’ child labor and a guarantee of trade-union freedom. Not surprisingly, some developing 
countries see this effort as a way of raising their costs of production and protecting firms and workers 
in rich countries. 

In similar fashion, environmentalists have pressed their governments to include standards for 
(/ environmental and worker health in trade treaties. Countries that maintain lower standards of 

environmental health, it is argued by those alleging to have higher standards, are engaging in ‘unfair 
competition.’ The push for a global carbon tax illustrates the problem. The European Union (E.U.) and 
Japan both proposed adopting an international tax on fossil fuels as a first step in a campaign to reduce 
carbon dioxide emissions. In the U.S., however, the Clinton administration decided that it could not get 
such a tax through Congress; it was called ‘electorally impossible.’ So the E.U. and Japan dropped the 
idea. Fossil fuel use and carbon dioxide emissions thereby remain almost entirely out of control. 19 

Or consider the spread of regional trading agreements. Almost every member of the WTO is 
also a member of such a group. The E.U. is barreling ahead with new accessions. Discussions are 
underway to admit Chile into the NAFTA. Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay recently created 
Mercosur. The seven members of the Association of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN) have agreed 
to set up a free trade area by 2003. Other groupings in Central and Eastern Europe, in the Middle East, 
and in North Africa are in the works. 

To be sure, scrapping trade barriers within a region can encourage trade and investment among 
countries within the club, seemingly bolstering globalization on a regional scale. But it can also divert 
trade and investment away from other countries. While investment in Mexico has no doubt been 
boosted by the thought of tariff-free entry to the U.S., some of this will have been at the expense of 
countries outside of the North American Free Trade Area (NAFTA). 

More important still, regional trade agreements among neighboring countries at somewhat 
similar stages of development can provide a useful buffer to the constant challenge of global 
competitive forces —if, that is, the member states are unwilling to cede control of the goals of their 
communities to outside commercial interests. This is the reason why adherents to the so-called 
People-Centered Consensus (see below) favor regional to multilateral trade agreements. 

V. Where Should Power Reside? 

A moment’s reflection on these dramatic trends raises the following question: Into whose hands 
are the powers to set society’s goals being delivered as the forces of globalization continue to expand? 

Virtually everyone concedes that markets are an extremely useful instrument for implementing 
goals. As mechanisms for delivering goods and services to the people at the lowest possible prices, they 
have yet to meet their match. Markets also make the most of society’s limited resources of land, labor, 
and capital. 

But unfettered markets may not be the best instrument for setting the goals of society. 
Unregulated markets often lead to spoiled environments. Nor do markets provide for the national or 
collective defense. They will not eliminate the scourge of unemployment. They rarely distribute income 
and wealth in accord with most people’s ethical conception of fairness. And they are not usually 
designed to protect the non-economic values and institutions favored by unique communities and 
societies. Markets care not for fairness or community, but only for efficiency. 

Who, then, ought to set society’s goals? How are today’s globalizing co mm unities and nations 
governed? To what extent do their governance structures hold decision making powers accountable for 
the consequences of their decisions? 

The answers to these questions are rather different, depending upon one’s allegiance to one of 
three particular schools of thought. Let us call them the Washington Consensus, the Human 
Development Consensus, and the People-Centered Consensus. 
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A. The Washington Consensus: 

This widely held point of view finds its leadership in the business community, the economics 
profession and the so-called Bretton Woods institutions —the International Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, and the GATT/World Trade Organization. The Washington Censensus supported the efforts of 
these institutions to impose economic globalization from above during the international Debt Crisis of 
the 1980s, by offering various kinds of debt relief, but only if the indebted countries agreed to adopt 
some combination of ‘stabilization’ and ‘structural adjustment’ policies that sharply reduced 
government services, freed economies of regulation and encouraged exporting and direct investment. 
This ‘top-down’ strategy was evident again during the Asian currency crises in 1997, when Thailand, 
Indonesia and South Korea were goaded into restructuring their economies in return for temporary 
financial supports. Members of this consensus applaud the growing power of market institutions and 
the weakening of governments, and favor strengthening the Bretton Woods institutions as instruments 
of global economic governance. Because this group says relatively little about non-economic goals, 
it leaves the impression that it favors policies that place economic growth and international trade above 
other human values. 

The main features of the Washington Consensus were best summarized in the World Bank’s 
1991 W orld Development Report. This ‘market-friendly’ approach, the World Bank wrote, requires for 
its success an efficient domestic economy, a favorable climate for entrepreneurs, and an openness to 
trade, investment, and new technologies. Governments, it asserts, ‘need to do less in those areas where 
markets work, or can be made to work, reasonably well.’ Thus, it favors privatization of many 
state-owned enterprises. Governments still have important roles to play, especially as providers of a 
legal framework, education, and stable fiscal and financial policies, but their importance is downplayed. 

The Washington Consensus has exerted enormous influence on the processes of change we see 
reflected in globalizing economic trends. These trends strongly imply a heightened concentration of 
economic power in the world, centered especially in large multinational enterprises, a weakening of the 
countervailing forces of governments and civil societies, and quite probably a further separation of 
decision-making powers from public accountability for their consequences. Who sets society’s goals 
in a world of the Washington Consensus? It is still a pluralistic world involving enterprises, 
governments, and civil societies. But the balance of these forces seems now to be shifting in favor of 
businesses, whose interests are vastly more focused on economic returns than on the health of people 
and their communities. 

We shall have more to say below about the consequences for community life of deploying the 
Washington Consensus. 

B. The Human Development Consensus: 

This school of thought is best represented by UNICEF and the United Nations Development 
Program. It differs from the Washington Consensus primarily by its readiness to highlight the ill effects 
on human and community life of many globalizing processes. It is blunt about the fact that ‘market 
friendly’ development strategies usually produce losers as well as winners, and that social cohesion 
easily is lost when societies fail to find ways to assist the losers with retraining, relocation, and/or 
income transfers. It rues the growing gap between rich and poor. The Human Development Consensus 
also has focused attention on the wastefulness of military expenditures and international arms sales and 
on the human destruction wrought by the structural adjustment policies of the I.M.F. and the World 
Bank. 

One important marker of the Human Development Consensus is the annual Human 
Development.Report published by the United Nations Development Program. It is here that one fin ds; 
up-to-date information about the incidence of poverty, human deprivation, gender disparities, and other 
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measures of human development. Unlike the Washington Consensus, it is sensitive to signs of 
disintegration in the social fabric that often accompanies rapid economic change. 

The Human Development Consensus thinks that an economic system can remain viable over 
time only so long as responsible governance structures establish mechanisms to counter the abuses of 
market or state power and the consequent erosion of society’s natural, social, and moral capital. This 
([' suggests that it believes in a form of democratic pluralism not unlike the framework that guided the 

post-World War II economic boom of Western nations and resulted in the broad sharing of 
development benefits throughout their societies. Thus it supports a process of goal setting which 
actively seeks the involvement of all parts of society, including the civil society. Even so, it shares with 
the Washington Consensus a belief in economic growth through free and open markets, and therefore 
it too is hostage to economic power arrangements that produce outcomes especially favorable to 
business. 

C. The People-Centered Consensus: 

This school of thought finds its leadership in various citizen alliances, such as the 
People-Centered Development Forum, the Third World Network, and the International Group for 
Grassroots Initiatives, rather than any official governance structure. It is deeply rooted in the institutions 
of civil society. While the People-Centered Consensus acknowledges necessary roles for markets and 
governments, it insists that the people must take precedence over the interests of either the corporation 
or the state. It therefore stands in opposition to the patterns of globalization that concentrate economic 
power in the hands of multinational corporations beyond the reach of public accountability. 

The most articulate proponent of this school of thought is David Korten of the People-Centered 
Development Forum. In his latest book, When Corporations Rule (West Hartford, CT: Kumarian Press, 
1996), he makes clear that adherents of the People-Centered Consensus favor economic and political 
decentralization, so that people retain the rights to organize and to participate in the decisions that affect 
them. In order to achieve this goal, he prefers greater community self-reliance —a drawing back from 
the deepening entanglements of globalization, not to the exclusion of specialization and trade, but with 
greater effort to nurture and control the use of local resources. Because the People-Centered Consensus 
regards the limits of the earth’s finite ecosystem as more constraining than the other schools of thought, 
it also places greater emphasis on a means of livelihood adequate to assure every person’s basic needs. 
Frugality for the well-off is a sine qua non of this point of view. 

The People-Centered Consensus draws strength also from the indigenous communities of 
developing countries, which resist the Westernization of their culture. Samuel Huntington argues that 
‘Western belief in the universality of Western culture suffers from three problems: it is false; it is 
immoral; and it is dangerous.’ It is false because other civilizations have other ideals and norms; 
immoral because ‘imperialism is the necessary logical consequence of universalism;’ and dangerous 
because ‘it could lead to a major inter-civilizational war.’ Instead, he advocates in The Clash of 
Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order 20 for an emerging configuration of power requiring 
mutual accommodation between blocs of different ‘civilizations,’ an accommodation which, he argues, 
is already coming into being, whether we like it or not. 

Much of the evidence cited by Huntington of resistance to Western culture is found in what he 
calls ‘indigenization.’ It has been evident throughout the non-Westem world in the 1980s and 1990s, 
he says. The resurgence of Islam is the ‘central theme’ of Muslim societies. In India the ‘prevailing 
trend’ is the rejection of Western forms and values and the ‘Hinduization’ of politics and society. In 
East Asia, governments are promoting Confucianism, and political and intellectual leaders speak of the 
‘ Asianization’ of their countries. 

Indigenization, with its strong undertones of religion, Huntington asserts, is a perfectly normal 
reaction to the disruption of long-standing sources of identity and systems of authority by the 
modernizing influences of globalization. People move from the countryside into the city, become 
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separated from their roots, and take new jobs or no job. They interact with large numbers of strangers 
and are exposed to new sets of relationships. They need new sources of identity, new forms of stable 
community, and new sets of moral precepts to provide them with a sense of meaning and purpose. ( 
Religion, both mainstream and fundamentalist, meets these needs. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that much of the criticism being leveled at the globalization 
process is originating in the indigenous and religious communities of the Third World. 21 These are 
communities with more traditional values. Their religious roots cause them to perceive their society’s 
goals differently than, say, the elites who have allied themselves with the agents of globalization. For 
many of them, it is the dignity and sustenance of individual human beings that matter more than growth 
or even development of the local economy. 

Members of these communities wonder too if the free-market paradigm of the Washington 
Consensus is not an indirect method of organizing social andpolitical relations and structures in society 
as well as a means of ordering the economy. While markets are very useful economic tools, they dare 
not be seen as benign social and political instruments, the indigenists say. It is not enough to have 
‘friendly’ economic markets and ‘socially concerned’ business leaders. A society needs a healthy civil 
society first, lest the economic system be allowed to disrupt harmonious human relationships. 

Thus the kind of democratic pluralism preferred by the People-Centered Consensus probably 
implies markets with a significant degree of regulation and trade policies that link national economies 
to one another within a framework of rules that maintains domestic competition and favors domestic 
enterprises employing local workers meeting local standards, paying local taxes, and functioning within 
a well-developed system of democratic governance. Foreign competition is not excluded; it simply 
does not share the preferred status of locally owned businesses that are rooted in place and serve the 
community in many ways that imported goods and footloose investors cannot. 

VI. The Consequences of Globalization 

This summary of the rapid spread of economic globalization gives solid hints about its main 
causes. The first is the pressure on business firms from customers as well as competitors continually 
to innovate new processes and to upgrade the quality of what they produce. This pressure has forced 
many firms to make deeper investments in R&D, to seek new ways to reduce costs, and to search for 
wider markets. Moreover, as firms discover the limits of their own core competencies, they are 
recognizing the need to combine their competencies with those of other firms, often in other countries, 
in new forms of ‘alliance capitalism.’ 

The second source of globalization’s expansion is the spread of market-oriented policies by 
national governments and regional authorities. In the last seven years, at least thirty countries have 
given up central planning as the primary way to allocate scarce economic resources, and almost one 
hundred others have liberalized their international trade, foreign exchange, and/or capital transfer 
policies. The privatization of state enterprises in many countries and the relaxation of government 
regulations have added incentives for cross-border integration, both within TNCs and between 
independent firms or groups. 

There is no doubt that the expansion of international trade, DFI, portfolio financial investments, 
and networks of business alliances have benefited many people. The political changes and technological 
advances of the last decade have provided a stronger basis for economic growth than at any other time 
since the mid-1940s. This is because a globally integrated economy can lead to a better division of labor 
between countries, it is argued, allowing low-wage countries to specialize in labor-intensive tasks 
while high-wage countries use workers in more productive ways. It will allow firms to exploit bigger 
economies of scale. And with globalization, capital can be shifted to whatever country offers the most 
productive investment opportunities, not trapped at home financing projects with poor returns. 

But globalization also has its costs, and these must be weighed along with its benefits in order 
to assess its true consequences. 
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A. Heightened Inequality: 

The most immediate and visible negative consequence of globalization is the increase almost 
everywhere of structural unemployment brought about by competitive pressures, the implementation 
of new technologies and the introduction of more market-oriented systems of governance. The 
structural changes leading to this unemployment tend to exaggerate the differences between those with 
the education, skills, and mobility to flourish in an unfettered world market —the owners of capital, 
highly skilled workers, and many professionals— and those without such attributes. Globalization has 
a way of eroding the bargaining power of groups that cannot move, leading to greater instability in their 
earnings and hours worked. These apparent ‘losers,’ unlike the highly skilled ‘winners,’ are increasingly 
anxious about their place in an integrated world economy, whether they are blue collar workers in New 
England textile factories or subsistance farmers in Mindanao. 

The best evidence of this wrenching apart of community well-being is found in growing income 
inequalities. Everywhere in the West, despite ‘social safety nets,’ the youngest, poorest and least 
educated are signficantly worse off than their counterparts were twenty years ago. Income inequality 
in America generally decreased from 1929 to 1969. In that year, the top 20 percent of American 
households received 7.5 times as much income as the bottom 20 percent. Since then, the trend has 
reversed. By 1992 the multiple had increased to 11. Moreover, the poorest are clearly worse off. 
Between 1973 and 1992 the poorest 10 percent of households saw an 11 percent drop in real income, 
while the richest 10 percent saw an 18 percent increase. When segments of society are considered 
separately, the differences are even starker: a male U.S. high-school graduate in 1979 earned 30 percent 
more (in real terms) than he could in 1994. 22 

It is not very clear what forms of globalization are responsible for these disruptive changes in 
the markets for workers. Policy-makers, labor advocates, and pundits in general tend to attribute most 
of the changes in more developed countries to intensified competition from low-wage countries, both 
as sources of imports and as hosts for foreign investors. Most international economists, on the other 
hand, have argued that while trade with low-wage countries may have contributed up to 20 percent of 
the difference, such trade is still too small to have had a larger effect on labor-market outcomes in the 
North. These economists prefer to put the lion’s share of the blame for marginalizing low-skilled 
workers on technological changes (eg., computerization) that recently have been biased against the 
demand for low-skilled labor. 23 

Recent reviews indicate that many poor countries also are becoming less egalitarian in the face 
of globalization. 24 In the developing world the rich and politically well-connected usually get richer 
by monopolizing access to government contracts, cheap loans from government conrolled banks and 
permits to exploit stocks of natural resources. The Emirs and Sheikhs, the Mobutus of Africa, the 
Marcos family, the ‘red princes’ of China and the family of Suharto (who control most of the big 
Indonesian conglomerates) are notorious cases in point. The educated middle classes and the most 
efficient farmers are also getting a little bit richer. But many of the rural poor, especially the 
smallholders and the landless of Asia and Latin America, are being ruthlessly dispossessed and 
displaced. The evils of the 18th century enclosure movement in England are being repeated today in 
much of the developing world. 

A significant —though secondary— source of pain for the poor of developing countries is the 
result of stabilization and structural adjustment programs imposed on heavily indebted countries by the 
IMF and the World Bank. Most valuations of the welfare consequences of these programs suggest that 
groups of the poor are liable to be among the losers, with the urban working class particularly at risk. 25 
Indeed, one study of adjustment experiences in 24 African countries concluded that only one appeared 
to have simultaneously achieved the objectives of stabilization, structural adjustment, growth and 



protection of vulnerable groups. This author categorized 16 of the 24 countries as having failed to 
protect the vulnerable. 26 

B. Conflicts Over Social Priorities: 

Communities also are threatened by globalization because its processes create conflicts within 
and between national governments over domestic social priorities and the social institutions that 
embody them. Consider, for example, the struggle the nations of the European Community have had 
over the harmonization of social policies (eg., on employment, welfare, immigration, competition) in 
order to create a common market and a common currency and to remain internationally competitive. 
As France, Germany, and other countries have shown, it is still possible to maintain labor market 
policies that increase the cost of labor. But globalization and the increased international mobility of 
business firms is raising the overall social cost of exercising this option, by subjecting these countries 
to higher unemployment levels. 

The consequent loss of control over what used to be known as domestic policies is apparent 
everywhere. In Japan, large corporations have started to dismantle the postwar practice of providing 
life-time employment, one of Japan’s most distinctive social institutions. In France and Germany, 
unions have been fighting government attempts to stay competitive by cutting pension benefits. In 
South Korea, labor unions have taken to the streets to protest the government’s relaxation of firing 
restrictions. Developing countries in Latin America are competing with each other in liberalizing trade, 
deregulating their economies, and privatizing public enterprises. And in the United States, organized 
labor and the environmental lobbies barely succeeded in blocking the president’s effort to obtain ‘Fast 
Track’ authority from the Congress to negotiate new trade agreements. 

Efforts by developed countries in North America and Europe to ‘harmonize’ labor standards 
are motivated only in part by the fear in developed countries of losing jobs to workers earning much 
less in developing counries. International labor standards have become a point of contention in trade 
disputes recently also because low wages and weak safety standards violate the human rights of workers 
in many developing countries. Much too often one finds a lack of freedom of association, of the right 
to organize and bargain collectively, of the protection of children from exploitation, and of protection 
from unacceptable working conditions. Of course, proponents of strong labor standards will not usually 
admit openly to any protectionist intent. But developing countries remain deeply suspicious that 
disguised protectionism motivates many of the calls for compliance with core labor standards, 
especially if the latter are to be enforced with sanctions. 27 

Or consider the disagreements among governments over concerns about the environmental 
consequences of globalization. In most of its forms, pollution is generated most often by the processes 
of industrialization; the production of services, as a rule, pollutes less than manufacturing. It seems 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the countries that are just starting to industrialize intensively, eg., 
China, Brazil, Indonesia and India, are the likeliest sources of future global pollution. Now entertain 
the reaction of these countries to suggestions by environmentalists in the U.S. and the European Union 
—history’s biggest polluters— that they must throttle back their industrial plans, lest the irreplaceable 
environmental services of climate stabilization, waste assimilation, detoxification and nutrient cycling 
are threatened. Arguments in Kyoto at the December, 1997 Summit on Global Climate Change vividly 
illustrate the political tensions wrought by globalization. 

C. Fragmented Safety Nets: 

A third challenge by globalization to healthy communities is to their fiscal health. Economists 
have known for a long time that the so-called invisible hand of the market is acceptable to most people 
only if the losers from market forces are compensated by the winners. Under current circumstances, this 
primarily means helping the losers to adjust to political and technological change. One of the central 
functions of governments historically has been the provision of this kind of help —sometimes called 
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social insurance (unemployment compensation, severance payments, and adjustment assistance, for 
example). In essence, governments have used their fiscal powers to insulate domestic groups from 
excessive market risks, particularly those originating in international transactions. In this way, 
governments have helped to maintain social cohesion and domestic political support for the 
liberalization of international trade and finance throughout the postwar period. John Ruggie termed this 
‘the compromise of embedded liberalism’: 

Societies were asked to embrace the change and dislocation attending international 
liberalization. In turn, liberalization and its effects w>ere cushioned by the newly 
acquired domestic economic and social policy roles of government. 28 

The empirical evidence for a strong correlation between the growth of government and the 
intensification of international economic integration is very strong. Dani Rodrik has shown that the 
intensity of exposure to external risk, as found in relatively small countries, is almost always matched 
with a larger government role as shelter from the vicissitudes of global markets. Furthermore, exposure 
to trade in the early 1960s is a statistically significant predictor of the expansion of government size 
over the subsequent three decades. 29 

But recently, the idea of giving support to the losers has come under withering attack. 
Employers are less willing to provide the benefits of job security and stability, partly because of 
increased competition but also because their enhanced global mobility makes them less dependent on 
the goodwill of their local work force. Governments are less able to sustain social safety nets because 
the increasing mobility of capital has rendered an important segment of their tax base footloose, free 
to flee at the slightest hint of higher taxes. Moreover, the ideological onslaught against the welfare state 
has paralyzed many governments and made them unable to respond to the domestic needs of a more 
internationally competitive economy. 

Accordingly, at the very time increased integration into the world economy has heightened the 
need of governments to redistribute tax revenues or implement generous social programs in order to 
protect the vast majority of the population that remains internationally immobile, governments find 
themselves less and less able to raise the revenues required to furnish the safety nets needed to preserve 
social stability. 30 

VII. Theological and Ethical Considerations 31 

Globalization, the catch-phrase of the 1990s, is not a new concept to the church. It is first 
pre-figured in the Bible by the creation stories. What God has made is a unity; all belongs together. 
That creation is to be tended, protected and nurtured by its human participants who have unique 
creation responsibilities because of uniquely bearing the image of the Creator. That responsibility 
involves caring for both ‘the garden’ —the environment itself— and the relationships of the created 
beings. Stewardship thus takes precedence over accumulation as a biblical economic principle and 
therefore over market exchange which involves the trading of accumulated surplus. 

Globalization is also pre-figured by the unfolding dimensions and understanding of the 
covenant as one of the great themes of the Bible. In the biblical vision, faithfulness and righteousness 
(justice) were the expected human counterparts to the divine commitment. Historically the covenant 
was first with Abraham on behalf of all Israel. But in a great prophetic leap of insight, Isaiah perceived 
that this vision was not to be confined to one people but channeled through Israel to all the world: 

Behold my servant... I have put my Spirit upon him, he will bring forth justice to the 
nations ... I have given you as a covenant to the people, a light to the nations. 

(Isaiah 42:1,6b) 

Christians see in Jesus the personification of God’s covenantal intent to break the bounds of 
nationality, race, ethnicity and geography to include all peoples and nations in the vision of faithfulness 
and justice. This world-encompassing view is captured in the New Testament’s interpay of ideas based 
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on ‘the oikos (household) of God,’ ‘the oikonomia (economy) of God,’ and ‘the oikonmene (inhabited 
earth).’ 

Many commentators have noted the common root of the words economy, ecology, and 
ecumenical as pointing to the inseparability of God and God’s people from the goal of just economic 
relationships that relate all peoples and nations within the bounds of the one, shared earth. Community, 
not individualism, is the starting point of biblical ethics —including economic ethics. In the unfolding 
of the biblical message, that sense of community extends to include ultimately all the earth’s people and 
all future generations. 

These biblical concepts have, in our time, also become key elements of international economic 
and political debate. The opening of markets in every country has become the greatest requisite of 
international acceptance. The moral issue, the community question, is what happens to people, 
especially the weakest of people, in the process. 

The Bible dwells much on the human condition of sin. In the Reformed tradition, we regard sin 
as that which separates us from God. But in biblical faith that is seldom a matter of abstraction. We do 
not know God ‘face to face,’ by intuition or even by our own initiative. Rather God is revealed to us, 
and in biblical terms that predominently means God’s self-revelation in and through history, in God’s 
interactions with people. Separation from God almost always involves separation from other people; 
from the community. Growing economic disparity between the world’s wealthy few and the 
impoverished many is a reality of the present global system. Whether that breach of community is sin 
or happenstance is a theological question which greatly determines how the church engages global 
economic order. 

Community is not a natural conceptual category for a market system based on all-against-all 
competition —even less so for a globalized version. Calls for free trade as the standard for all economic 
relationships bring into focus more clearly than most economic issues the strain between individual and 
community values. In the Bible, there is the vision of justice that encompasses the whole human 
community, but community most often means that nation or people are bound together by shared 
loyalties and responsibilities. Community involved covenant, not merely contact. 

Today’s free-trade visionaries see a world where they are freed of special obligations to any one 
people or nation. That is a far cry from the vision of community upon which biblical faith bases its 
hopes for both a just economy and society that encompass the whole inhabited earth and all future 
generations. A global economy of biblical dimensions rests upon achieving a comm uni ty of shared 
values and commitments that transcend geographic, political, ethnic and cultural divisions. 

Trade, even trade across national boundaries, is not an invention of our time. The fact that 
biblical faith developed first among a people who lived at the crossroads of international commerce 
likely accounts in no small degree for the Bible’s persistent linkage of just economic relationships and 
faithfulness. Consider for instance the story of Joseph’s abduction; the catalogue of Solomon’s riches 
derived from far-off lands; or the importance of the Apostles’ witness in the marketplaces across the 
Roman Empire. 

Yet, the workings of the market have never been easily or wholly embraced by the thought of 
the church. It is not that biblical faith has resisted exchanging goods. The problem is that many in the 
modem era have gone beyond the classical notion that competing self-interests in the market are very 
efficient at determining the price, quantity and quality of goods available. There has been increasing 
insistence that the market be left unimpeded to make all relevant decisions about production, 
distribution and the sharing of benefits and burdens in the society. The market’s most staunch defenders 
insist that it must be above political or moral tampering. 

This insistence on social and moral autonomy has caused critics in the church to denounce ‘the 
market society in whose logic God’s grace and God’s justice cannot appear.’ 32 To acknowledge a sphere 
of life from which moral scrutiny is excluded is to abridge God’s sovereignty and create an absolute 
that rivals God. Biblical faith acknowldges no such rival. An unfettered world market is not a biblical 
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vision. The biblical goal is not maximization of the freedom to seek individual benefits, corporate profit 
or national advantage in the international market. 

The primary purpose of economics willed by God is to minister to human needs, service 
to life. This implies that the economic order is a means and not an end... (I)t is the duty 
of each individual ... and of the community as such, to see to it that the economic order 
is not allowed to make itself absolute, or to lose its purpose of service to humanity. 33 

The moral test of today’s globalized economy is whether it serves adequately the human 
enterprise and the larger creation. Experience thus far does not meet that test. Few would doubt that 
international exchange has made life easier, more pleasant and more interesting for those with the 
resources to participate. But huge segments of the world’s population do not have such resources; worse 
yet, many are further impoverished by the ordinary functioning of the globalized economy. 

An economic system in which business profits and high consumption in one society are based 
on exploitative relationships elsewhere runs headlong into a basic biblical concern. The ability to 
manipulate people and to play God through money was vehemently condemned by the prophets: ‘I will 
not revoke the punishment; because they sell the righteous for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes’ 
( Am os 2:6). Such words still have a prophetic ring in a time when producers of apparel and sneakers 
search the world over for a labor force that will work for a few pennies less in the drive to cut costs 
while protecting market share and profits. 

Another example of global economic unevenness and unfairness is the crushing debt of poor 
countries. For a variety of reasons —unrealistic development goals, unwise borrowing, corruption of 
national leaders, misguided technical assistance, the greed of international creditors— scores of poor 
countries have huge debt burdens. In recent years, governments and banks have offered some relief. 
Still, in dozens of cases, the remaining debt cannot be paid or it can be paid only by imposing enormous 
human suffering. 

The biblical message is unambiguous. In the seventh year or the 49th year —‘the year of the 
Lord’— there was to be a time of jubilee. Debts were to be canceled, family land returned, and the 
impressed and oppressed set free (Lev. 25; Luke 4:18-19). There is debate about whether the law of 
jubilee was ever formally administered in the life of Israel. Nevertheless, the principle is clear. No 
economic decision or arrangement must be allowed to impoverish permanently; it must not make the 
future hopeless. Within history, periodic corrections are to be made that will reestablish right economic 
relationships and restore freedom, opportunity and hope. Such a principle has profound implications 
for the prophetic role of the church in today’s global economic society. 

Beyond the specific case of poor country debt, the principle of jubilee is the reminder that 
biblical faith accords absolute status to no economic system. Nor does it confide in untended economic 
mec hanisms . There is in the biblical tradition the assumption that an economy must be subject to moral 
guidance and regular correction. That is no less true of complex international economic relations than 
of exchanges between individuals. 

Facing such realities, the church need not pretend technical competence it does not uniquely 
possess. It can and should, however, engage in moral analysis of laws and economic proposals, 
denounce morally unacceptable economic outcomes, name the sin that is causing pain, and insist that 
more humane policies be sought and implemented. That is an authentic prophetic task of the community 
of faith in economic life —whether the market is local, national or global. 

VIII. Policies for Just and Sustainable Development 

The policy statement of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (USA) on HopeJhr 
a Global Future 34 opens with this definition: 

Just and sustainable human development is the comprehensive enhancement of the quality 
of life for all, present and future; it necessarily involves the integration of economic, social, 
political, cultural, ecologial, and spiritual dimensions of being. 
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This definition contains within it two important notions of intense relevance to a fair assessment of the 
benefits and costs of economic globalization: Does economic globalization meet the ‘needs’ of all, and 
does it take fully into consideration the non-economic aspirations of society? 

With respect to ‘needs,’ Hope for a Global Future makes clear that the kind of development it 
has in mind is broadly shared, not only to meet the needs of all in the present but also to meet them in 
ways that do not compromise the ability of future generations to meet their own needs. Everyone shares 
in the bounty of development, ‘present and future ,’ and this goal may very well require frugality for 
those with more than enough because of the limitations imposed by nature. 

With respect to the non-economic aspirations of society, Hope for a Global Future offers a set 
of guiding principles that calls for a better balance among the objectives of society —principles that 
foster human development not only economically but also in its social, cultural, political and spiritual 
dimensions. ‘Justice and kindness,’ the report states, ‘require societal conditions in which individuals 
and families may find fulfillment together as members of community’ (p. 146). 

The evidence presented in this paper does not meet the expectations of these two objectives. All 
are not prospering from globalization. Its processes that enrich the better educated and more mobile are 
neglecting the less skilled and immobile. Whole communities, whole regions, whole nations are being 
marginalized by the inexorable forces of change brought on by economic integration. Poverty is rising 
almost everywhere. Yet the power of governments to alleviate the suffering of those who are losing out 
is slipping away from them. 

Nor is an appropriate balance being struck between the economic and non-economic aspirations 
of human beings and their communities. Indeed, the evidence is mounting that globalization’s trajectory 
can easily lead to social disintegration —to the splitting apart of nations along lines of economic status, 
mobility, region, or social norms. Globalization not only highlights and exacerbates tensions among 
groups; it also reduces the willingness of internationally mobile groups to cooperate with others in 
resolving disagreements and conflicts. 

What, then, can be done to share the benefits of globalization more widely and to ameliorate 
its social consequences? The answer to this question is not to disengage altogether from the processes 
of globalization. That would be foolish as well as difficult. Many of the underlying changes that have 
occurred in the global economy are now irreversible. Remarkable advances in transportation and 
communications technologies have made it virtually impossible to insulate a nation’s economy from 
events elsewhere in the world. Rather, the question at hand is how to engineer a new balance between 
market and society —a balance that will require greater human control over the processes of change 
and the sharing of its fruit. 

That balance could be greatly improved by designing more efficient systems of social insurance, 
tailored to the particular shocks that matter to particular countries, which will allow them to secure 
more of the benefits of international economic integration and suffer less of the social costs of it. As 
noted above, the social welfare state is the flip side of the open economy; the more exposed is the 
economy to external shocks, the more certainly it will need, for stability’s sake, a generous system of 
income transfers. 

It is not entirely clear what role international trade policy should play in the design of such a 
system. Protectionist sentiments always lurk just below the surface, and offering special interests extra 
opportunities to avoid competition is rarely appropriate policy. Even so, any movement towards freer 
trade should be accompanied by more generous adjustment assistance policies, including 
unemployment benefits and retraining and relocational subsidies. 

Generous and appropriate systems of social insurance must be financed in some way, even in 
a world of highly mobile capital and corporations. If national sources of taxation are no longer adequate 
to this task, then it may well be time to consider taxation of footloose factors at the global level, with 
revenue sharing among nations. More exchange of information among tax authorities would be one 
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small step in the right direction; better still, an international convention to restrict the ability of 
multinational firms to avoid taxation should be negotiated. 

Important differences in the social, political and cultural preferences of nations may also be 
accommodated in the design of a new system of global safeguards. Multilateral institutions like the 
World Trade Organization must make greater room for selective disengagement from the discipline of 
multilateral treaties, under well-specified contingencies, for countries that need breathing room to 
satisfy domestic requirements that are in conflict with liberalizing trade. 

A broader interpretation of safeguards (than currently found in the WTO’s ‘escape clause’) 
would acknowledge that countries may legitimately wish to restrict trade for reasons other than 
competitive threats to their industries. One can even imagine recasting the current agreement into an 
Agreement on Social Safeguards. A good example is contained in Hope fo r a Global, Future (p. 136) 
where unilateral trade measures are justified for purposes of environmental protection. Properly 
managed, such a system need not stand in the way of greater convergence of policies and standards 
(deeper integration) among willing countries to help reduce tensions arising from differences in national 
practices. 

A different illustration of the safeguards issue is the negotiations over the question of ‘national 
treatment.’ The industrial countries have proposed in the O.E.C.D. a new standard of protection for 
direct foreign investments in host countries which would grant treatment that is no less favorable than 
that granted to similar domestically controlled firms and investments. Without generous exceptions 
written into such a treaty, host countries would not be able to implement policies designed to favor 
particular national objectives, eg., certain industrial strategies, or to regulate foreign investment. 35 

Recently the joint IMF-World Bank initiative for heavily indebted poor countries (HIPCs) was 
launched to much fanfare. Its terms and conditions expect applicants to demonstrate ‘good policy track 
records’ —a euphemism for micro- and macro-economic policies deemed appropriate by these 
multilateral agencies. Efforts to balance economic goals with other societal objectives are 
conspicuously absent from the initiative for HIPCs. 

A moment’s reflection on these reform proposals may cause the reader to suppose that the 
Presbyterian Church (USA)’s General Assembly views the management of the global economy through 
the lense of the Human Development Consensus (see above). It decries the social consequences of the 
globalization processes championed by the Washington Consensus, yet it stops short of calling for a 
roll-back of trade and investment that is so easily attributed to the People-Centered Consensus. This 
conclusion may not be far from the truth. The General Assembly’s policy statements of the past on a 
variety of economic issues, by and large, have stopped short of calling for radical reform. Yet concern 
for the poor and suffering always is present. Any economic system must provide for them according 
to any close reading of the biblical/theological roots of the Reformed tradition. 

Is it time, therefore, to take the People-Centered Consensus more seriously? The principles 
adopted by the Presbyterian Church (USA)’s General Assembly in HopeYoruJulofraLFuture certainly 
flirt with positions easily traceable to this point of view: 

The satisfaction of basic needs is indispensable for human development. Sufficiency for 
all requires that poverty be eradicated and that the affluent live more frugally... 

Human rights are essential to the expression of human dignity and are fundamental to 
the quest for human development... 

Public participation of all persons in the decisions that affect their lives and well-being 
is a fundamental human right... 
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Human life and well-being depend upon the flourishing of other life and the integrity 
of the life-supporting processes that God has ordained... 

Authentic human development does not come in a single, fixed pattern. There are 
differences in cultural and worship practices that express the same universal values of 
justice, integrity of the person, solidarity, and sustainability... 

The repayment of debts and interest at the expense of the basics of life raises serious 
questions ofjustice. The burden of debts must be shared equitably in ways that reduce 
poverty, protect the environment, and avoid perverse incentives in the future... 

[Tjhe international trading system must incorporate the basic norms of social justice 
and environmental sustainability rather than depend solely on the norms and outcomes 
office trade... 

The purpose of development assistance is to equip people and communities through 
financial and technical means to implement their own plans for just and sustainable 
development. 

As stated in the penultimate paragraph of Hope for a Global Future, ‘these priorities ... press 
us on into wrestling with complexities and controversies, realizing that they entail changes in 
assumptions, policies, and ways of living that will not come easily. Justice, community, and 
sustainability are too often overwhelmed by the greed, pride, and carelessness of the powerful, or by 
the relentless dynamics of systems and institutions dominated by other values. Nevertheless, we lift 
them up because, as biblical people, we cannot do otherwise, and because they show the way to go. 
They light the path of aventurous faithfulness to the God who judges and restores, commands and 
forgives, makes new and gives hope.’ (p. 150) 


Dr Gordon K. Douglass, March 1998 
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